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BASS FISHING IN THE SHENANDOAH. 


A FISH STORY. 


\q OSES, hitch up the banged-tail bays to the open 
M drag in the morning, and have them on the 
front circle by daybreak; we will give our Kentucky 
guests some sport with the black bass on the-mor- 
row.” Thus rang the cheerful voice of Colonel D. , our Virginia host, with whom Proctor 
and myself had been spending a few days of our summer vacation. He is one of the few citi- 
zens of the Old Dominion, who had, immediately after the close of the war, collected together 
the remnants of his estate, and by industry and enterprise repaired his broken fortunes. His 
residence is situated on an eminence near the line between Loudon and Fauquier counties, to 
the east of the Blue Ridge Mountains, in the “blue-grass region” of Virginia. Bidding us 
good-night at an early hour, and wishing us a restful slumber, our kind host enjoined upon us 
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the necessity of preparing our fishing suits 
and tackle before retiring, so that we would 
not be delayed in the morning. Our outfits, 
though exclusively for fly-fishing, I must say 
appeared to us to be complete. We had our 
split bamboo rods, our Meek & Milan reels, 
our Holberton fly-books filled with the choicest 
specimens, our silk-braided lines, and Good- 
year wading suits. These were soon packed 
for the trip, and our eyes closed in slumber 
to dream of contests with the finny tribe. At 
first my fancy pictured easy victories, but 
larger and larger grew the fish, and fiercer 
and fiercer the combats with these game deni- 
zens of the stream, until at last I imagined 
one with shark-like mouth had taken my bait, 
had followed up my line, swallowing it as he 
came, was fast drawing my rod into his vora- 
cious maw, while I was struggling with all 
my strength to at least save my favorite reel, 
when I awoke to find my watchful host shak- 
ing me by the arm as he bade us arise and 
dress for the drive. 

We were soon down stairs, had our cup of 
hot coffee, and, having lighted our fragrant 
cigars, were ready to start. We found the 
bays in front, impatiently chewing their bits. 

“Have we got every thing ready?” asked 
Colonel D of Moses, who occupied the 
driver’s seat. 

“ Yes, sir,” was the prompt response. 

“Then, will you, gentlemen,” said our host, 
“take the seat in the rear, and I will sit beside 
Moses.” And then he added, as an explanation 
of the apparent intimacy between his servant 
and himself, “As boys, we played together 
around this old homestead of my father’s, and 
when I was old enough to enlist, he went with 
me to join the army. He took care of me in 
camp, nursed me when wounded, wept with 
me over our defeat, and now he enjoys with 
me the home he has so well earned.” 

Then, with a hearty laugh, he added, as we 
drove off, “1 never will forget the day we were 
paroled together, for you must know that in 
spite of all my protests, he insisted upon going 
through that ceremony. And when he re- 
minded us that he had not only aided and 
abetted the South, but had, on one occasion, 
shot the leader of a Federal troop that charged 
our camp, I acknowledged, he also needed 
the protection of a parole. So we went before 
the officer together, and when that dignitary 
expressed his surprise that Moses should have 
been a rebel, my companion defiantly exclaim- 
ed, ‘I has as much right to fight for my native 


State as you has to fight for your’n, and a 
blame sight more right dan your furiners, 
what’s got no homes.’ I was very much afraid 
that Moses’ outburst of indignation would get 
him into trouble, but the good-natured New 
Yorker, to whom it was addressed, merely 
laughed as he directed that he be paroled as a 
member of the Seventh Virginia Cavalry.” 

We were now fairly started on our nine 
miles’ ride. Colonel D ’s residence was lo- 
cated just four miles from the Blue Ridge 
Mountains, near the old turnpike road upon 
which the people hauled their produce to the 
Alexandria market before the Manassas Gap 
Railroad was built. This was the route we 
were to travel, passing through the villages of 
Upperville and Paris, across the mountain at 
Ashby’s Gap, thence down to the Shenandoah. 

It was a clear morning in the early part of 
July. We had started just as the day com- 
menced to break; and as the mellow light that 
preceded the rising sun spread over the bills, 
there was opened to our view the loveliest sec- 
tion in old Virginia, The rich harvest of wheat 
stood in golden shocks on many a field; the 
rolling pastures were carpeted with a genuine 
blue-grass, unsurpassed even by our Kentucky 
meadows; and large herds of fine cattle 
browsed around, as if to enjoy themselves to 
the utmost before being sacrificed to the appe- 
tite of man. 

“Yes, it is a beautiful country,” said Colonel 
D—, in response to our outbursts of admira- 
tion, “ but it is dear to us for many other rea- 
sons besides. The silent hills around us have 
witnessed many an event that helped shape 
the destinies of our country; the fields by 
which we pass are rich with such historic asso- 
ciations as swell the Virginian’s heart with 
pride; and all along our route to-day our horses 
hoofs will press a soil that has been hallowed 
by the blood of Americans.” 

Yielding to our united request to point out 
the places of most interest, Colonel D be- 
gan: 

“ When General Lee attempted to transfer 
the seat of war across the Potomac, there was 
considerable fighting all through this country, 
both as our armies advanced and retreated. 
The heaviest of this was as we returned from 
Antietam, in the fall of 1862. McClellan, 
having been greatly reinforced from the new 
enlistments, made necessary by our advance 
upon Washington, determined to assume the 
offensive. With the bulk of his men he crossed 
the Potomac east of the Blue Ridge while Lee 
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was still in the valley to the west, marched up 
through Loudon and Fauquier counties with the 
design of interposing his splendidly equipped 
army between the Confederates and Richmond. 
But anticipating his purpose, General Lee sent 
Stuart’s cavalry division across the mountain 
at Snicker’s Gap with directions to delay the 
march of the enemy until he could confront 
them with his infantry in the vicinity of Cul- 
pepper. You can see the Gap just back there 
to the right. The fighting commenced in the 
pass itself. It was already garrisoned by a 
small detachment of Federal cavalry when 
Stuart reached it. These he soon repulsed and 
pressed forward into the country below, where 
he camped for the night. Early the next morn- 
ing, which was the bright Sabbath of Novem- 
ber 2d, his men were aroused by the approach 
of the Federal cavalry. Throughout that day 
there were charges and countercharges, inter- 
mingled with terrific artillery duels. 

“Tt was just back there that General Stuart 
performed one of those daring personal exploits 
in which he so much delighted, one of which at 
last cost him his life. Captain Bullock, of the 
Fifth Virginia cavalry, was in the front with 
some dismounted sharp-shooters, when sud- 
denly a squadron of Federal cavalry dashed 
down upon him in gallant style. His men 
were soon dispersed and the brave Captain 
was defending himself by the rapid discharge 
of his pistols as he retreated. Stuart seeing 
the extremity to which he was reduced, reck- 
lessly rushed to the rescue with the few couri- 
ers and orderlies he happened to have around 
him. With these he charged upon the advanc- 
ing column and held them at bay until his un- 
fortunate and exhausted officer could be 
mounted and borne away. 

“ Major Pelham, whose deeds are so dear to 
every Southern heart, commanded Stuart’s 
horse-artillery at that time, and the woods just 
over yonder to the right was the scene of 
one of his most brilliant exploits. A body 
of cavalry posted beyond the undergrowth on 
the far side had annoyed him very much by 
sending its sharp-shooters to the edge of the 
clearing to pick off his men and horses. Be- 
fore he could turn his guns upon these intrud- 
ers they would retire beyond the thicket. 
They had repeated this several times when he 
charged after them with one of his guns, un- 
limbered it at the edge of the undergrowth, 
dragged it through by hand, and before the 
enemy was aware of his presence, he had fired 
a double charge of canister into their reserves 
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at short range, spreading death and consterna- 
tion among them. Rushing in with his gun- 
ners, he secured several prisoners and horses, 
then quickly limbered up his gun and galloped 
back to his former position amid the applause 
of his comrades.” 

By this time we were passing through Up- 
perville, a small village of some five hundred ° 
inhabitants, on the northern border of Fau- 
quier County. Its post-office and principal 
stores occupy the crest of the hill from which 
the main street descends on either side. As we 
trotted briskly up the ascent, the Colonel 
pointed to an old-fashioned house standing in 
a clump of trees to the right, which he said 
had been the residence of Dr. Eliason, of 
Stuart’s staff. It was there that the distin- 
guished Colonel von Borcke, Stuart’s chief-of- 
staff, spent the first night after receiving the 
wound that came so near ending his career in 
1863. The next day he was removed to Mr. 
Bolling’s residence, just over the hills to the 
left, where he remained secreted for weeks 
thereafter in a very critical condition. He 
passed through here only a few days ahead of 
us, revisiting his old friends. His once robust 
constitution has been much affected by the ball 
he still carries in his right lung, but his-jovial, 
impulsive, warm-hearted nature has not for- 
saken him. 

“There,” continued the Colonel, “is the 
chimney that came near costing both Stuart 
and Von Borcke their lives in 1862. McClel- 
lan’s cavalry, supported by infantry, had grad- 
ually pressed Stuart’s division back during the 
Sunday of which I spoke. The following 
morning of November 3d the fighting had 
been renewed with great vigor. The invading 
army, having made but little progress the pre- 
ceding day, seemed determined to press on 
with more rapidity, while the Confederates 
were more stubborn than ever in their resist- 
ance. All around this little village the fight 
had raged fiercely for several hours, but finally 
Stuart had ordered his command to fall back 
to the range of hills you see ahead of us. Al- 
ready Pelham’s guns were there in position, 
covering the retreat of the cavalry. Stuart, as 
usual, had remained behind to be ready for any 
emergency that might be thrust upon him 
while executing this difficult movement. As 
he and Von Borcke were riding leisurely along 
the street here, a shot from a Federal gun on 
the hill to the rear came crashing through that 
chimney, sending the bricks whizzing around 
their heads and covering them with dust from 
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its mortar. They were both stunned by the 
shock, but recovering in a moment, they dash- 
ed off as the enemy’s cavalry charged through 
the street.” 

We had now passed through the village, 
and were ascending the long, sloping hill be- 
yond, when the Colonel, with more animation 
than he had yet exhibited, resumed: 

“T never will forget the scenes I witnessed 
here. It was just yonder on the crown of the 
hill that Pelham had placed his batteries. The 
enemy, enthused with success, came rushing 
on with reckless daring. A body of them had 
reached the stone wall there to the right, and 
from behind its sheltering rocks a galling fire 
was poured upon our position on the hill. A 
squadron of our cavalry had charged across 
the meadow to dislodge them, but had broken 
before their murderous volleys. When the 
intervening space was again cleared, a volley 
of solid shot from the Confederate guns plowed 
great gaps through the wall, converting what 
had been but a few minutes before a protection 
to the Federals into a thousand missiles for 
their destruction. Pelham, the fair - haired 
child of destiny, had seized the rod of a fallen 
gunner, and was ramming home the charges in 
quick succession. His soft eyes and youthful 
features, which were the embodiment of gen- 
tleness itself when in repose, now seemed all 
afire with a wild enthusiasm, as he watched 
the track of his death-dealing shot. With his 
long locks floating in the breeze, he stood like 
one inspired, until the loud cheer that burst 
from his admiring comrades again overspread 
his countenance with gentle smiles, and re- 
called him to himself. He, too, soon fell a vic- 
tim to our cruel war, and as his funeral cortege 
passed through his native State, the lovely 
women of Alabama, at every turn, spread 
flowers upon his bier.” 

A tear glistened in the eye of the speaker. 
Silence reigned unbroken for a time; our 
thoughts were all in the past. We were rap- 
idly approaching Paris, the little village that 
lies just in the mouth of the mountain pass. 
It was here that Stuart camped for the night. 
On the morrow he continued to fall back along 
the eastern side of the mountain, while our 
route led us directly across the Ridge, through 
Ashby’s Gap. The ascent here is neither very 
steep nor difficult. We reached the summit 
just as the soft rays of the morning sun were 
flooding the valleys beneath; and while Moses 
reined in his horses for a rest after their long 
pull up the mountain side, we prepared to en- 


joy the glorious prospect spread before us. On 
either side our view was unobstructed. On the 
east appeared the wooded hills and green 
meadows of Fauquier, recalling the old Colo- 
nial Governor for whom the county was named, 
“A man of ability, of elegant manners, a de- 
lightful companion, a free-thinker and furious 
card-player at his palace or on his visits to the 
manor houses of the planters.” At the base of 
the mountain nestled the village through which 
we had just passed. During the severe winter 
of 1881, some “Joe Mulhatten” of the East 
wrote to a New York paper, representing this 
town as completely submerged by drifting 
snow. So graphic was the description of the 
misfortunes and sufferings of its people that 
the fiction was copied all over the country, and 
called forth many expressions of sympathy and 
offers of aid. 

On the west lay the famous Shenandoah 
Valley—“the Arcady of Virginia.” As we 
gazed upon it from our lofty elevation, the 
graceful lines of its contour, the regularity 
with which its green pastures, golden crops, and 
rich foliage were intermingled, the apparent 
evenness of its surface as it lay in repose under 
the first rays of the morning sun, all suggested 
the loveliness of a maiden whose lips are part- 
ing with the first smiles of the opening day. 
Along the base of the mountain flowed the 
limpid waters of the Shenandoah—the Indian 
name for “The Daughter of the Stars.” Near 
the spot where we rested stood the “ Big Pop- 
Jar,” which marks the corners of Loudon, Fau- 
quier, and Clarke counties. The age of this 
tree is unknown, but its first appearance in 
history was in connection with the “ Father 
of our Country.” When Washington, a boy 
of sixteen, was surveying these lands for Lord 
Fairfax, in 1748, it is said he slept under its 
sheltering boughs, and marked it in his plots. 
In later days another Virginian equally great 
and famous in the world’s annals rested within 
its shade. It was here that Robert E. Lee 
halted and gazed in silent meditation toward 
the enemy’s country across the Potomac, un- 
disturbed by the measured tread of Longstreet’s 
veterans on their way to Gettysburg. 

A few miles beyond the river we could see, 
by the aid of our glasses, “Greenway Court,” 
the residence of Lord Fairfax himself, whom 
Irving characterizes as “one of Washington’s 
earliest friends, and in some degree the founder 
of his fortunes.” The “Old Chapel Church,” 
erected by him, still nestles down among the 
sycamores. This mighty lord had been a 
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leader in London society, and a literary com- 
panion of Addison’s, but, being jilted by his 
betrothed on the eve of their marriage, he 
sought solace in the wilds of America. In 
1739 he landed in Virginia, and visited the 
Washingtons at their home on the Potomac. 
He thus became acquainted with young George, 
who soon won his confidence and affection. He 
employed him to survey and lay off his im- 
mense tract of land lying west of the Blue 
Ridge. It was greatly through his influence 
that Washington secured the appointment, 
first as Public Surveyor and then as Adjutant- 
General, when only nineteen years of age. 
When not actively engaged with his work, 
Greenway Court was his favorite resort. His 
intercourse with this learned and once power- 
ful lord gave him a knowledge of the outside 
world only second to that obtainable by per- 
sonal contact and observation. It was here 
that Washington acquired his fondness for the 
fox chase. The country just to the west of us, 
now called Clarke County, with its “ beautiful 
prospects and its sylvan scenes, transparent 
streams and majestic woods,” was their favorite 
hunting ground. On many a frosty morning 
the silver-haired nobleman and his youthful 
companion, with their deep-mouthed hounds 
and clear-ringing horns, have sounded a chorus 
that echoed from all these hills. 

Had time permitted, by the use of our glasses, 
we could have viewed from this elevated posi- 
tion many of the battle-fields along the valley, 
and noted their changed appearance in times 
of peace; but so soon as our horses were rested 
we commenced a rapid descent. We were still 
some three miles from the river, with a large 
hill or ridge to climb, upon which stands 
Mount Zion Church. Just before reaching 
this the road winds around through a narrow 
gorge. Proctor remarked that this was just 
such a spot as he imagined the stage robbers 
of the wild west selected for their operations. 

“It is,” rejoined Colonel D , “the very 
place selected by the Virginia Partisan Ran- 
gers for one of their daring exploits. General 
Merritt, who commanded Sheridan’s cavalry 
while he was operating against Early, sent two 
hundred and fifty cavalry upon a night raid 
into Mosby’s Confederacy. They separated 
into two parties of one hundred and twenty- 
five men each, and as the last was returning 
the next morning, the Major of Mosby’s regi- 
ment, with only twenty-seven men, suddenly 
dashed upon their rearguard from around yon- 
der bend and followed close upon their heels as 


they retreated to the main column, which they 
found endeavoring to forma line in that cleared 
space just in front of the church. In a mo- 
ment the Rangers were firing their pistols into 
their faces with that wonderful rapidity for 
which they were so remarkable. The Federals 
were pressed back from the main road into 
that narrow wagon-way that runs from behind 
the church obliquely along the mountain side. 
For six miles the Rangers chased them down 
that rugged, rocky path, killing, wounding, 
and capturing nearly the entire command.” 

As this narrative ended, we approached the 
banks of the river at the very spot from which 
General Stuart, with a solitary companion, on 
a cold night in November, 1862, swam his 
horse across to visit Stonewall Jackson in his 
camp. 

This beautiful stream, with its clear waters 
rippling over its worn rocks, well deserves its 
romantic name of “The Daughter of the 
Stars.” We turned to drive a mile up the 
bank to our fishing grounds. As we were trot- 
ting briskly along beneath the waving syca- 
mores, Moses brought us to an abrupt stand- 
still, then leaping from the vehicle, went 
scrambling through the weeds on hands and 
knees. I was convinced he had become crazed 
by some sudden apparition, and was just pre- 
paring to rush to his rescue when he stood 
erect with a triumphant smile upon his face 
and holding a half-grown toad in his hand. 
This was Moses’ favorite bait, and he never 
failed to catch a bass for every toad. 

In a few minutes we were at our journey’s 
end. With all the eagerness of enthusiastic 
anglers, we hastily adjusted our rods and reels, 
attached two flies each to our six-foot leaders, 
and leaving Moses to look after the horses and 
his frog, inaugurated the morning’s sport. The 
towering Blue Ridge formed an obstruction to 
the rising sun, whose first rays were just kiss- 
ing the waters. As we cautiously approached 
the margin, and looked up and down the 
stream, we could see here and there the surface 
of the water disturbed by the leaping fish, 
sporting in the sunlight or foraging for their 
morning meal. It was a good omen, and per- 
suaded us we would have no difficulty in in- 
ducing them to rise to the fly. In a moment 
there was a splash in the shallow water near 
the bank not ten steps below us. The violence 
with which the surface was agitated satisfied 
me a large bass had chased some small fish out 
among the weeds that grew along the margin 
of the water. I at once attempted to cast my 
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flies along side of them, but they fell short of 
the desired spot. I quickly drew them back 
and made a second cast, and had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing them settle gently down without 
a riffle upon the very spot where the chase had 
ended. Instantly there was another splash, 
and with a slight movement of the wrist I 
buried the steel of my favorite fly, the “ Lord 
Baltimore,” in the jaws of a ravenous black 
bass. The fish, smarting under the keen sting 
of the barb, darted for the deep water, making 
my Frankfort reel sing as I gave him the line. 
He had gone some twenty-five yards before I 
could bring him to bay. The combat then 
commenced in earnest. With the line taut and 
my faithful bamboo bent like a horseshoe, I 
kept a steady hand upon him as he rushed to 
the right and to the left, struggling to free 
himself from the hook. The violence of his 
efforts made a surging eddy in the water above 
him. His position was straight out from me 
in the river, where there was neither snag nor 
rock to entangle my line. For several minutes 
the contest lasted in as game a style as ever 
angler witnessed. Finally his efforts grew 
weaker, and as the pressure lessened I com- 
menced to reel in my line, and had the satis- 
faction of seeing the white belly of the fish 
floating near the surface. He had given up 
the fight, and, turning upon his back, suffered 
himself to be drawn to my very feet and lifted 
in my landing net. I found him to be a gen- 
uine “M. salmoides,” or large-mouthed black 
bass, weighing about four pounds. My com- 
panions, who stood with their rods over their 
shoulders, silent spectators of the contest, were 
profuse in expressions of admiration of my 
skill. 

Finding that the fly the bass had taken was 
very much “chewed,” I concluded to replace 
it with a fresh one. Before I was again ready 
for operations, I had the pleasure of seeing 
each of my companions place in his creel a 
beautiful “M. dolomien,” or small-mouthed 
black bass. Colonel D had already in- 
formed us that both species abounded in this 
stream. And yet their introduction was of 
comparative recent date. In the year 1854, 
after the completion of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad, General William W. Shriver, 
of Cumberland, Maryland, with the assistance 
of Mr. Forsythe, of Wheeling, and Captain 
A. G. Stabler, a conductor on the road, under- 
took the transportation of the black bass to the 
Potomac from the upper waters of the Ohio. 
The General, in a letter to a friend, says, “I 


carried the fish in a large tin bucket, perfor- 
ated, and which I made to fit the opening in 
the water-tank attached to the locomotive, 
which was supplied with fresh water at the 
regular water stations along the line of the 
road, and thereby succeeded well in keeping 
the fish (which were young and small, having 
been selected for the purpose) alive, fresh, and 
sound.” 

On his arrival at Cumberland, they were 
placed in the basin ‘of the canal, from which 
they had free egress and ingress to the Poto- 
mac River, both above and below the dam. 
There were only about thirty small fish thus 
transplanted, and yet from this stock the Poto- 
mac River and all its large tributaries, the 
Shenandoah included, have been supplied, thus 
demonstrating the rapidity of their increase. 

We entered the river at the foot of an island 
where many years ago a fish-dam had been 
built across the longer branch. The water now 
flowed over it at every point, passing with a 
swift current over the shelving rocks beyond. 
Heavy timber skirted the banks, often project- 
ing far over the water. Occasionally a fallen 
tree remained half submerged. It was just 
such a place as I imagined the noble game fish 
most frequented. Remembering it was the 
season when the bass subsist much upon in- 
sects that fall into the water from the over- 
hanging bushes, I determined to try my luck 
along the shore, while my companions were 
trying the rifles below the dam. Seeing a fal- 
len willow with its branches still covered with 
green foliage projecting over a spot where the 
swift current ended in a pool, I fancied there 
must be fish lurking beneath the shade of those 
boughs. So, standing some forty feet out into 
the stream, I cast my flies into the eddy at the 
head of the pool. A well-grown bass darted 
at the bait with such eagerness that he leaped 
fully twelve inches into the air, carrying my 
“Ferguson” in his mouth. For a moment his 
bright scales sparkled in the sunlight, then, 
falling back with a splash, he rushed directly 
toward me, making for the center of the stream 
with such rapidity that I was unable to keep 
my line taut. Before he had passed my posi- 
tion he had thrown the hook from his mouth, 
a feat the bass is almost sure to accomplish 
whenever the line is slackened. I saw I must 
maneuver for a better position; so I moved up 
the stream before again casting beneath the 
willow. From this point I landed six fine bass 
without moving from my tracks. I then passed 
down the stream, casting in near the shore as 
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I went, but meeting with little success until I 
reached a fence that had been built out into 
the water as a cattle-guard. Approaching this 
stealthily and quietly looking beyond, I saw 
quite a number of bass of various sizes bask- 
ing in the sunlight in the angle between the 
fence and the shore. Selecting a favorable 
stand, I attempted to cast my flies into this 
angle, but, agitated by the exciting prospect, 
my hand had become so unsteady that my flies 
actually dropped on the wrong side of the 
fence. Withdrawing them gently, and at the 
same time recovering my composure, I sent 
them in an artistic curve to settle as gently as 
thistle down over the very spot I aimed at. It 
seemed as if every fish darted simultaneously 
at the tempting fictions, causing the water to 
foam in their fiery zeal. In an instant my 
“Grizzly King” and “ Governor Alford” were 
each deeply imbedded in the throat of a large 
bass. Now the contest commenced with a vim 
I have never seen surpassed. At first they 
pulled against each other, desiring to seek 
safety in opposite directions; then they darted 
down the stream, side by side, like Kentucky 
thoroughbreds. With their united strength 
against me, I could do nothing but give them 
line. The music of my reel was sweeter far 
than any chorus ever awakened by enthusias- 
tic hunter. I dared not attempt at first to 
check them in their wild rush. My large-sized 
reel was almost empty, when I noticed the 
pressure lessening; they were again attempt- 
ing to diverge in their course. Quick to take 
advantage of their unskillful tacties, I com- 
menced to reel-in. The effort to regain my 
lost ground was slow at first. 


“Tn curving reaches, 
Back and forth they dart in conscious strength, 
Describing ares and segments in the shadows of the 
riffled pool.” 


But gradually and surely I am forcing the 
fight at shorter range; weaker and weaker be- 
comes the resistance of the enemy, until at last 
I have the satisfaction of seeing the white bel- 
lies of both turned up in token of their capit- 
ulation, and my heart throbs with a thrill of 
victory as I see them submissively yielding to 
the landing net. 

No one witnessing a scene like this could 
ever doubt the appropriateness of Dr. Hen- 
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shall’s eulogy on this eminently representative 
American fish. This delightful author says: 
“He is plucky, game, brave, and unyielding to 
the last when hooked. He has the arrowy rush 
and vigor of the trout, the untiring strength 
and bold leap of the salmon, while he has a 
system of fighting tactics peculiarly his own. 
I consider him, inch for inch and pound for 
pound, the gamest fish that swims.” 

This same learned author advances the 
theory, and supports it with many strong ar- 
guments, that the bass of our Northern and 
Middle States hibernate during the winter, 
burying themselves in the mud, between the 
crevices of rocks, under masses of weeds or 
sunken logs, where they remain dormant until 
spring. 

We had been engaged some three hours in 
this delightful pastime when Colonel D 
summoned us to return. We had taken over 
thirty bass, ranging from one to four pounds 
in weight, convincing me that the Shenandoah 
is one of the best streams in America for an- 
Father Izaak Walton himself would 
have said so, had he ever tried it. Disman- 
tling our rods, we returned to our horses to 
find Moses sitting on a rock, half asleep in the 
sunshine, his line in the water, and his rod 
lying across his knees. I asked him what luck. 
“ Dis are de first time,” he replied, “I ever saw 
de bass refuse to bite at a frog.” 


gling. 


“Why, Moses, that is easily accounted for,” 
said Proctor, “for there sits your frog on the 
edge of that rock in the water.” 

The laugh that arose at the expense of our 
colored friend had not subsided when a bass 
leaped from the water like a flash of lightning, 
passed in a graceful curve over the rock, seiz- 
ing the frog in his distended jaws. Moses was 
wide awake now, and turned the laugh upon 
us by landing the largest bass of the entire 
catch, 

We were soon trotting briskly up the 
mountain side on our journey home. We 
stopped to lunch with Mr. Marshall, ex-Attor- 
ney-General of the United States, a most 
learned and excellent gentleman, whose pic- 
turesque residence from its romantic perch on 
the mountain side overlooks the rich valleys 
beneath. We completed the drive in the even- 
ing, after having enjoyed one of the most 
pleasant days of our lives. 

A. E. Richards. 
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UNDER THE MAGNOLIAS. 


Roused by a clear-voiced trumpeter of dawn, 
In joy I seek the golden courts of day; 

The dusky cohorts of the night have gone 
Far down their western way. 


A winding forest path invites my feet, 

Low winds are calling from the dewy aisles; 
Before me lies the heron’s dim retreat, 

A maze of leafy miles. 


Some power occult so moves me that I cross 
The sleeping garden where bananas lean, 

And win, through hoary oak groves draped with moss, 
The woodlands’ wide demesne. 


A mocking-bird salutes me as I go, 
An oriole greets me as I press along; 
I feel in all my veins a quickening glow, 
Companioned thus by song. 


Through interlacing boughs of pine and palm 
I catch brief glimpses of a turquoise sky; 
Below, as softly as an evening psalm, 


The river ripples by. 


I gain erelong the royal forest’s heart, 
And pause, where proud magnolias lift in state 
Their wealth of blossoms, whose pale petals part 
Sweetly inviolate. 


Here, in the early legendary days, 
Beside these mighty, time-defying boles, 
Gathered around their camp-fire’s ruddy blaze 
The swarthy Seminoles. 


And through the trembling shadows round me cast 
My startled fancy pictures, even now, 

A stealthy chieftain gliding slyly past, 
With bow of stout ash bough. 


Recalling memories of a perished time, 

While thus I stray through changing glow and gloom, 
I do not heed how trumpet-creepers climb 

Or golden jasmines bloom; 


But taking leave of present thoughts and things, 
I voyage on years that swiftly backward flow, 
And dwell with those who reigned as forest kings 


Two centuries ago. 
Clinton Scollard. 
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WM. H. SEWARD ON RECONSTRUCTION. 


N the discharge of the mission with which 1 
was honored by the Union Democratic 
party of the State of Louisiana, I attended as 
one of her delegates the National Philadel- 
phia Convention that had been convened in 
1866 to harmonize conflicting political views 
and interests and obtain a permanent organiza- 
tion. It was evidently a prodigiously difficult 
enterprise to attempt the re-adjustment and 
re-nationalization of the heterogeneous and dis- 
cordant elements of which the party aspiring 
to a new life was then composed. It was a 
natural result of the war of secession. After 
such a titanic convulsion it was hardly to be 
hoped that any spirit of conciliation, potent as 
it might be, would make order come out of 
such a chaos. Hence it was a failure. The 
proceedings of that assembly were duly pub- 
lished, and may be consulted in case of need. 
For me they are not sufficiently interesting to 
be mentioned here. In connection with that 
Union Democratic Convention I will content 
myself with recording an incident which gives 
a striking illustration of the ignorance of the 
Northern people, at least at that time, con- 
cerning their Southern brothers. 

The headquarters of the Louisiana delega- 
tion were at the Lapierre House. One morn- 
ing when we were moving in a body out of 
that hotel to attend the convention, a well- 
dressed and apparently educated man, coming 
out of the same hotel, rushed after us and in- 
quired if we were of the New York delegation. 

“No,” replied one of us. “We are the 
Louisiana delegation.” He looked at us with 
some degree of surprise. 

“ Well!” he exclaimed, “this is wonderful, 
I declare. I don’t see any difference at all 
between our Northern people and the South- 
ern folks. They look very much alike.” 

What the gentleman expected to see in us 
we did not stop to ascertain. It was sufficient 
to know that no devil’s horns and cloven feet 
had been discovered about our persons. 

President Johnson and Congress were at 
loggerheads as to the best mode of recon- 
struction for the Southern States. Being in 
Washington in October of the same year, 1866, 
on my way home, I solicited an audience of 
Mr. Seward, which he graciously granted. 

I stated to him that, having been sent by 
the Union Democratic party of Louisiana as a 
delegate to the late Philadelphia Convention, 


I had sojourned several months at the North, 
and that, it being supposed that I had availed 
myself of the opportunity to judge of the feel- 
ings of that section of the country in relation 
to the South, I might be invited on my return 
to communicate to my fellow-citizens my im- 
pressions and views on the subject. I further 
stated that many of those at home who had 
frequently honored me with their confidence 
had desired that on my way back to Louisiana 
I should stop at Washington and endeavor to 
gather from the best and highest sources such 
political information as might be useful to 
them and to the State. “ We are,” I added, 
“in a very sad condition in our State, as you 
must know. Incessant accusations are brought 
against us, and we are perplexed by conflict- 
ing reports from politicians traveling forward 
and backward between New Orleans and 
Washington. Many are supposed to be in- 
fluenced by private motives of self interest, 
and if others are believed by friends who look 
upon them as reliable, the public in general 
receives their reports with distrust. It is the 
cause of much perplexity, and disturbs the 
peace and sense of security which are so neces- 
sary inourcommunity. There is even a rumor 
that our governor is to be impeached at the 
next session of our legislature. In many in- 
stances our people are uncertain as to the 
course of policy which they ought to pursue, 
from fear of opposing unwittingly the views of 
the administration, or doing any thing which 
might meet the personal disapprobation of the 
President; for we consider him and his sup- 
porters as the only protection that we have 
against oppression and utterruin. If you and 
the President wish for any information con- 
cerning men and things in Louisiana, I am 
ready, to the best of my knowledge, to impart 
it with fearless independence and truthfulness, 
and with a perfect understanding that what I 
may say is not to be considered secret, but pub- 
lic matter, and to be open to investigation and 
contradiction. I desire it to be used accord- 
ingly, and to be communicated to whomsoever 
it may concern. In return I should be happy 
if I could report at home any thing consolatory 
or encouraging from you, or any thing indica- 
tive of the State policy which we ought to 
adopt, or of the attitude which we ought to 
take, so as not to conflict with the action or 
wishes of our friends here and elsewhere.” 
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Mr. Seward replied: “There are constant 
applications to the administration for informa- 
tion which people ought to know can not be 
given, because it would be exceedingly em- 
barrassing to do so. For instance, my first 
experience in coming here (his office) this 
morning, was to find in this paper, and in that 
paper, some information which purports to be 
derived from the highest authority as to our 
relations with France, England, Mexico, and 
other powers. If true, it would be highly dis- 
respectful to those nations, whose diplomatic 
communications to us ought to be kept secret 
till the proper time comes for their being made 
public. Such indiscretions as are supposed to 
proceed from us would be very disgraceful. 
This is embarrassing in the extreme, and 
throws difficulties in our way by pretended 
disclosures which are believed by many, be- 
cause they appear in print. With regard to 
our internal affairs it is still worse. Why, sir, 
this very morning I could have got a thousand 
dollars from one correspondent for letting him 
know that Iam opposed to the constitutional 
amendments, and from another correspondent 
T could also have got a thousand dollars for 
hinting that I favored these very amendments, 
and from a third another thousand dollars, if 
any thing I said were permitted to be con- 
strued into admitting the possibility of a con- 
tingency when the administration might ree- 
ommend said amendments to the favorable 
consideration of the Southern States. There 
is no end to such inquiries for the gratification 
of public curiosity, for electioneering purposes, 
or for the benefit of political or financiering 
speculators.” 

“This,” I observed, “Governor Seward, may 
be applicable to the North or to the West, but 
surely you must admit that the cap does not fit 
the South. You will, I hope, confess that we 
have different motives, which are so apparent 
that they need not to be set forth.” 

“T do,” continued Mr. Seward: “but what 
shall I say to you? Congress and the adminis- 
tration are at variance, as you are aware. Our 
main object has always been reconstruction. On 
that subject we have never deviated or equivo- 
cated. We want the union of all the States. 
To arrive at it we have asked of you four 
things, which we thought matters of absolute 
necessity: First, the abolition of slavery. Sec- 
ond, the repudiation of the doctrine of seces- 
sion. Third, the adoption of the Federal debt. 
Fourth, the repudiation of the Confederate 
debt. You have acceded to that; we have no 


more to ask of you. We have no advice to 
give, no blame or approbation to express as to 
any particular course of policy which you of 
the South may pursue within the law and the 
Constitution. The constitutional amendments 
are proposed by Congress, not by us. We will 
not, therefore, urge you either to accept or re- 
ject them; it is a matter entirely between you 
and Congress. The issue which we have made 
is reconstruction on the four conditions which 
T have stated. We are not going to be driven 
from that issue. The issue made by Congress 
is a different one, and is intended to divert the 
attention of the people from the real one. It 
is thus that we act, we lawyers. Are you a 
lawyer?” 

I nodded an affirmative. “Then you un- 
derstand it,’ continued Mr. Seward. “ Well, 
let them stick to the false issue; we will stick 
to the true one. Let the people pronounce. 
The elections are not yet over. We must be 
guided by circumstances; our policy is an ex- 
pectantone. Let Congress pursue their course; 
we will pursue ours. Let us see what they will 
do; it will then be time enough to act. They 
talk of impeaching the President. It would 
be again changing the issue, as they have done 
once already by their constitutional amend- 
ments. The other issue would be the destruc- 
tion of the government. The impeachment 
of the President would be a singular way to 
restore the Union. Let them make that issne 
and other false issues, not us. I have always 
said the same thing, and shall never unsay 
what I have said, nor say now what T have 
not said from the beginning. Sir, although T 
suppose I might be hung at the North for the 
sentiment, I have no hesitation in declaring 
that there was no time, either during or after 
the war, when I would not have preferred see- 
ing Jefferson Davis himself in the Senate to 
seeing the South out of the Union. Therefore, 
sir, although grateful for the information on 
men and things in Louisiana which you ten- 
der, we have no question to ask, because we 
are determined not to act either one way or 
the other. We are satisfied. Let those who 
are not impose other conditions than we have. 
It is their affair, not ours. 

“You know that the more men obtain the 
more they will demand, until there is no end 
to their pretensions. Perhaps Congress is act- 
ing in accordance with this principle of human 
nature. Perhaps it is acting as we lawyers 
always dv. We pretend to a great deal more 
than we are entitled to in order to get what 
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we have a legitimate right to claim. Those 
amendments have been framed with the most 
admirable skill to please the North and to 
keep the South apparently inthe wrong. You 
have been wrong once, and they intend to 
keep you there as long us they can. I repeat 
it: we have no information or advice to give 
you. It is for you to get out of the scrape the 
best way you can, no matter by what means. 
We have nothing consolatory or discouraging 
to say, because we have no ground to go upon. 
The issue is before the people. We must wait 
and be patient—you and I. We have no ad- 
vice to tender, because you have granted all 
we wanted. Besides, advice on our part might 
embarrass us. It might produce irritation or 
excitement. You are left to your own judg- 
ment.” 

“ But then, Governor Seward,” I remarked, 
“setting aside those constitutional amend- 
ments, which, I believe, will not easily be 
accepted by the Southern States, we meet in 
the work of reconstruction a great difficulty— 
a stumbling-block in our way in the shape of 
the test oath presented to our lips—which diffi- 
culty is almost insurmountable as long as you 
insist on having in Congress none but so-called 
loyal men, whoenever sympathized with or 
gave aid and comfort to the rebellion. We 
hardly have a reputable man in Louisiana who, 
whatever may have been his original feelings 
in the beginning of the contest, did not in the 
end, directly or indirectly, give some aid and 
comfort to those who were in arms. We 
might be compelled to resort to the perjured 
and the abject. Can we submit to being rep- 
resented by such men? Better not be repre- 
sented at all.” 

“What you say will not do,” he replied. 
“This is treading again on the same old ground; 
this would be going into an argument on mat- 
ters which can not be discussed. I can not 
permit it. I want the Union, no matter how; 
I want all the States in the Capitol without 
taking into consideration what you call your 
dignity and your honor.” Here he became 
somewhat excited. “I want,” he continued, 
“not only the main trunk of my body, but 
also all my limbs without exception. I say 
to you what I have said to the Southern men 
whom I first saw after the war, and who asked 
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for my views—such as Hunter, Stephens, Orr, 
and others. I said to them: ‘You must make 
yourselves as small as you can; you must stoop 
and humble yourselves as low down as may 
be necessary; you must roll in the dust; you 
must eat dirt if need be. It is very hard, I 
confess, but it is a necessity; and I will say to 
the North: Be magnanimous. Therefore, I 
repeat to you that the best thing you can do is 
to get inside of the Capitol as fast as you can, 
even if you have to creep for it on your belly. 
‘Better for you,’ I said to Hunter, Stephens, and 
Orr, ‘to eat dirt and to be represented by asses, 
jackasses, jackals, and scoundrels, than not to 
be represented at all.’” 

“But,” said 1, “waiving the question of 
creeping and eating dirt, which I reserve for 
more mature and calm consideration, may I 
be permitted, Governor, to observe that the 
asses, jackasses, and jackals might be driven in 
a direction contrary to our wishes, even if they 
did not inflict upon us some dangerous kicks 
and bites, and that the scoundrels you spoke of 
might be bought to our detriment for a few 
dollars. I apprehend that such representa- 
tives would be very objectionable, and it strikes 
me that it would be much better for us not to 
be represented than misrepresented. Such 
representatives would do us much harm.” 

“Well, suppose they do, and I admit they 
probably would; what of that? It will not 
last, and it will open the door, after a little 
while, to better men, more deserving of your 
confidence.” Here Mr. Seward, who had been 
notified a few minutes before that somebody 
was in his ante-chamber waiting to be intro- 
duced, rang a small bell, which I supposed to 
be the one of historical celebrity. The ex- 
pected individual entered; I rose to depart. 
The Secretary of State shook my hand, and 
dismissed me with courteous cordiality. 

Avoiding all discussions on my part, and 
speaking merely to give Mr. Seward the oppor- 
tunity to express his views as far as he might 
think proper, I listened to him with the most 
profound attention, and, returning to my lodg- 
ings, I immediately committed to writing our 
conversation. I am sure that I have repeated 
almost literally his very words, and that the 
foregoing narrative is a strictly faithful account 
of what passed between us. 


Charles Gayarre. 
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DRIFTING. 


We are drifting, drifting, from dawn till dark, 
In an open boat on a lonely sea, 

My laughter rings gay as the song of the lark, 
For no one can take her now from me. 


We are drifting, drifting through sapphire 
seas, 
None, none can follow our trackless flight; 
Our sail is filled by the gentlest breeze, 
And the sun shines on us his softest light. 


ENT, 


They swore that she never my bride should be, 
But little they knew of a love like mine; 
I'd dare the might of a thousand men 
For her whose sweet love made my life di- 
vine. 
TV. 
And now we are drifting, I care not where, 
For around me the wind wraps her curls of 
goid; 
And close pressed to mine is her bosom fair— 
But the hand in mine is so cold, so cold. 


They swore that she never my bride should be, 
How wildly I laughed their words to seorn— 

And now we're adrift in this still, blue sea, 
And their home is dark, for its light is gone! 


VE. 

She is mine! she is mine! and we drift away 
With naught in sight but the sky and sea, 
And I clasp her close through the night and 

day, 
For the angels are watching to take her from 
me. 
VAT. 
And T call her all of the fond, sweet names 
She loved to hear in the days agone; 
But no answer my tenderest word e’er gains, 
She silent lies from dark till dawn. 


WEEE. 
And her face is as white as the wild swan’s 
wing, 
And her dear little hand as the snow is cold, 
And afar I can hear the angels sing, 
And they bear in their hands a crown of 
gold. 
IX. 
But I clasp her close with a loving arm, 
On my breast I pillow her tired head, 
For there she felt so safe from harm— 
My darling! my darling! She is not dead! 


X. 
On the snow of her breast is a dark-red stain! 
And a darker stain on this dagger keen! 
And my heart, it aches with a slow, dull pain; 
What can the pain and the dagger mean? 


XI. 
We are drifting, drifting through lurid seas, 
And above us wanes the dying moon; 
My heart from its pain finds no release— 
Oh! darling, darling, awaken soon! 


XII. 
One touch of your hand would still this pain, 
Would cool the fire in my burning brain; 
Why sing the waves such a sad refrain ? 
Why moan the winds that know not pain? 


XIII. 
I hold more tightly her little hand, 
For there comes a sound like the “never- 
more;” 
We're drifting on toward the “Shadow Land,” 
In sight of the land, but far from shore. 


XIV. 
And T clasp her close to my throbbing heart, 
My bride who never my wife could be, 
And at even the touch of the breeze I start, 
Lest the angels should steal her away from 
me. 


And still we are drifting from dawn till dark, 
In a lonely boat in a lonely sea; 

But my laughter rings gay as the song of the lark, 
Not even the angels can take her from me! 
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THE STORY OF BLACK DAN.* 


NCLE ABE was a little, bony, shriveled, 
U old man, whose white hair made his skin 
seem darker than it really was, though there 
was certainly no classifying him under any 
other head than that of the black—the really 
black —negro. He lived in an old, tumble- 
down log-house on an out-of-the-way portion 
of a large farm in Southern Georgia, and, al- 
though money was something with which his 
acquaintance was very slight—hardly to be 
called an acquaintance, in fact—his life was 
not a hard one. True, he owned not a foot of 
land, but he had sons and daughters not yet 
old enough to leave him, who kept his house 
and tilled the few rented acres with enough 
thrift to pay expenses and insure a sufficiency 
of hoe-cake and bacon. This, with the melons, 
the fruits, and the berries, so plentiful at almost 
any season, was enough for Uncle Abe; he had 
few, or no anxieties, and lay on his back at 
noontide and dozed in serene content. Uncle 
Abe was old—indeed quite a patriarch—and he 
did little work any more. He was resting on 
his oars, so to say. Having passed through 
“slav’y days” and the yet more trying half 
dozen years which followed the downfall of 
that epoch, he felt, perhaps, that he had the 
right to rest, and certainly felt that he had the 
right to lie on his back and give orders to his 
male and female offspring; orders that were to 
be obeyed with alacrity and without grum- 
bling. For Uncle Abe belonged to the type 
of patriarchs who believe in ruling, if not 
with an actual rod of iron, with something 
certainly as hard as hickory. 

But though he wielded the hickory “many 
a time and oft?” with what looked like grim 
pleasure, I don’t think his heart at all resem- 
bled that hard instrument of domestic warfare. 
At any rate, it is certain a tender spot was 
there for little children. His own children 
were children now no longer, and it was but 
natural that an intimacy should exist between 
him and the little boy and girl at the “big 
house” across the branch. The mistress of the 
big house was a widow, from whom Uncle Abe 
rented his small farm, and whom he called 
“Miss Rachel.” The widow’s young husband 
had never come home from the war, and she 
had only her little boy and girl; she felt, as 


she said, “attached” to the old black man who 
had been a prized retainer in her father’s fain- 
ily in the old ante-bellum days of splendor. 

“Ef you chillun ’ll come ‘long wid me now, 
I'll show yer sup’n mighty cu’ous an’ tell yer a 
tale een de bargain,” said Uncle Abe. 

It was in the long lane leading up to the 
big house, at four o’clock. on a summer after- 
noon. The little boy and girl—not much be- 
yond the age of ten years, either of them— 
were amusing themselves at the expense of an 
angry flock of geese, when the old man came 
upon them suddenly. 

“T done been ax yer ma,” he continued; “she 
say you kin go. Come ’long.” And they fol- 
lowed him with eagerness—not, however, for- 
getting to ask: 

“What is it, Uncle Abe?” 

“Oh, wait tell we git deh,” was his answer. 
“T be tellin’ yer time ernough.” 

They trotted on ahead and the old man 
slowly followed, leaning heavily upon his stout 
hickory staff. A half mile away, in the open, 
straw-carpeted pine woods, they came to a 
deep, blue pool with a few oak and dog-wood 
trees bordering its steep, red banks. Here they 
surprised a flock of goats, and the little boy, 
forgetting all else, dashed off in eager pursuit 
of them, followed by the little girl. What 
Uncle Abe was to show them and the tale he 
was to tell would no doubt prove very enter- 
taining, and they wished to miss none of it, but 
in the mean time a goat might be caught and 
ridden. This was no easy matter, however, 
and the little girl soon gave up the chase, and 
stood panting and watching with great envy 
her more sturdy and fleet-footed brother, as he 
finally succeeded in catching and mounting a 
young ram, and rode off gallantly, only to be 
thrown sprawling into the wire-grass almost 
directly. She envied him even his fall, and 
was only consoled on discovering an unusually 
large gopher,t which she forthwith attempted 
to ride, stepping upon its wide, flat back, and 
uttering cries of delight as it laboriously plod- 
ded on its way. 

Uncle Abe sat down on a log and waited 
patiently. He took out a fresh “chaw” of to- 
bacco, and, as he waited, looked meditatively 
toward the farther side of the pool where a 


*On the shore of a pool in Lowndes County, Georgia, are the remains of an artificial cave, about which is 
commonly told substantially the same story as the one given here. 


tA large, harmless land turtle. 
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short, dark, ridgy line in the water indicated 
that an alligator was taking the air. When 
the children finally remembered him and re- 
turned, he did not scold, but got up, saying: 

“Well, now, ef you done wid yer foolin’, 
we'll go long.” 

He led them on through the open pine woods 
for a quarter of a mile, and then they descended 
a slope leading down into a swamp-like growth. 
Following an unused path for a short distance 
through heavy underbrush, they presently 
stood in view of a deep, dark, sluggish pool or 
little lake, the shore of which was overrun 
with rank small growth and tangled bamboo- 
briars. The ground beneath their feet, with its 
soft, green growth, was dank and soggy. Mos- 
quitoes and voracious yellow flies buzzed about 
their ears. The water was so black and still 
and the whole aspect of the place so somber 
that Uncle Abe’s young companions half shud- 
dered as they looked around. 

“Ugh! I would n’t swim across that place for 
five hundred dollars,” said the little boy with 
decision. 

“T boun’ yer wouldn’, chile,” said the old 
man, with a chuckle and a smile. “ Dem big 
ole scaly ’gator done been nab yer up fo’ yer 
git haf de way—nab yer up, suh, des same ’s 
dey snaps up dese yuh hogs wut comes down 
yuh fer ter drink water an’ wally een de mud.” 
He led them on as he spoke, and presently they 
reached a small clearing near the shore of the 
pool closely hemmed in by a dense growth of 
trees and underbrush. 

“See deh, now; deh she is!” said he, pointing 
to a circular opening about three feet in diam- 
eter in the side of a sloping bank a short dis- 
tance away. “Dass it—dass wut we atter.” 
And while they stepped forward to look into 
it, the old man disposed himself comfortably 
upon a convenient log. 

“Ugh! it’s so dark and wet in there,” mur- 
mured the little girl, “I wonder how big it 
as?” 

“111 bet it’s full of moceasins,” said the boy, 
speculatively. 

“Des ’s lak es not,” commented Uncle Abe, 
“or rattlesnake, air one, fer dat matter. But 
dat hole ainh lak hit useter be. All cave een 
on de eenside now, an’ drippin’ wid water, an’ 
all dat, but sup’n lived een deh wunst was a 
heap mo’ better’n dem moccasin... . But dat 
bring me ter de tale about black Dan.” 

He settled himself more comfortably, as the 
children drew nearer, and continued: “ Ef I 
recolleck right, hit must a’ been *way back 


yawnder een eighteen hund’ed an’ fawty some 
odd—no; I ’speck hit mus’ be fudder back’n 
dat yit. Well, anyhow, hit ’uz ’way back 
yawnder too long ter talk about. Ole man 
Sanders, de daddy er dis’n wut you hearn tell 
on, useter run de Sanders place een dem days. 
I yeh um say ’e wanh no slouch—dat ole man 
Sanders. He wanh so mighty mean ter dem 
niggers; but, I tell yer wut, ’e know how ter 
mek um stan’ roun’,. He mek dem niggers 
wuck, you see ’im so; w’en ’e’s roun’ dey know 
dey hatter hoe dat cotton an’ dat corn fum a 
who-las’-de-longis!| Well, one ’e niggers ’uz 
dis yuh black Dan I gwine tell yer bout—a 
great big strappin’ feller des es black as a coal. 
Gentermens, dat nigger proud—shoo! I yeh 
um say dey neber know ’im ter so much es 
grunt, let “lone holler, wen ’e cotch de lash— 
an’ ’e ainh been cotch it of’n. Dey tells me he 
’uz a rale Afykin, come fum Afyky, an’ dey 
say ’e daddy ’uz a powerful big dog over deh 
’eross de water. Well, dis yuh Dan ’uz pine- 
blank lak ’e daddy an’ hole ’ese’f mighty high. 

“ Bimeby de time done roll roun’ tell Dan 
*gun ter notice a mighty likely black gal on de 
place, name’ Rose. Nice gal fer true. Dis yuh 
gal, Rose, show ’erse’f mighty willin’ an’ 
*twanh long fo’ dey done pass de word wid 
one-nudder. So one day Dan went een de big 
house ter see de mawster, an’ up’n tole ’im ’e 
lub Rose, an’ axed lief ter ma’y. De mawster 
say ’e sorry, ’e ve’y sorry, but Dan canh hab 
Rose; ’e kin hab Susan, but ’e canh hab dat 
Rose. Den Dan ax ’im wuss de reason, an’ de 
mawster say ’caze ’e done sole ’er, an’ she 
gwine ter be pack’ off ter de Wallberg place de 
ve’y nex’ week. W’en ’e yeh dis Dan ’gun ter 
git mad, but ’e donh rear roun’ none yit—’e des 
step on ’tother foot an’ cleh ’e th’oat an’ say: 

««Please, maws’er, wont yer sell me ter 
Maws’ Wallberg, too, ’caze I donh lub Susan 
ner none dem tothers; I hankers atter Rose, 
dat putty gal, an’ I ’bliste ter hab ’er,’ 

“Den ole man Sanders say: ‘Ve’y sorry, 
Dan; but I canh let go one er de bes’ niggers 
on de place. I needs yer, an’ yer hatter stay.’ 

“Den dis yuh nigger dey call black Dan look 
wicked mad, an’ ’e black eye shine—’e say: 
‘Mawster, ef you donh sell me ter Maws’ 
Wallberg, er buy back Rose an’ gin ’er ter me, 
I’m a-gwine ter run away—you mer look out, 
I sweh I’m a-gwine ter run away!’ 

“Den I let yer know ole man Sanders ’uz 
mad. ’E riz up an’ let eenter cussin’, an’ tole 
Dan ‘des ter try it, Mr. Smarty,’ an’ ’e’d see 
how quick dem dogs ’ud cotch up wid ’im; ’e 
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did’n aim ter low no white man ter run ’e biz- 
ness, let ‘lone one er ’e niggers. 

“Well, Dan know’d de cake ’uz all dough 
now ’bout gittin’ °e mawster ter buy back dat 
gal Rose, so ’e mek lak ’e done got so’e donh 
care, an’ went long at ’e wuck quiet an’ peace- 
able es de nex’ man; but you mighty right, dat 
nigger ’uz a-fixin’ ’e game all dat time, an’ dey 
all might a-know’d wut ’e ’uz up ter. Eve’y 
blessed night, atter ’e done mek lak ’e gone ter 
sleep, ’e slip out’n ’e house an’ sneak off down 
yuh—he did, fer true—an’ wut you reckon ‘e 
done? He dig dat hole—yes, suh, ’e dig dat 
ve’y hole; ’e fotch ‘long a grubbin’-hoe an a 
shovel an’ a spade, an’ ’e dig dat hole. He dig, 
dig, dig, dig, dig, tell °e done mek a great big 
eave een deh—yit all de same ’e ainh mek no 
big pile er dirt, ’caze ’e shovel it een de pool 
fas’ es ’e dig it out. . . . You see dem vines on 
dat bank? Well, een dem days dey ’uz a heap 
thicker, an’ atter Dan got done diggin’ eve’y 
night an’ shovel de dirt een de water, ’e ainh 
had nut’n ter do but ter pull dem vines down 
over de hole fer ter mek dat bank look pine- 
blank lak hit wuz befo’—’speshly atter der 
come a little rain. 

“Well, bimeby wen ’e got de cave all fixed 
an’ brung down ’e beddin’ an’ some pervisions, 
’e’gun ter study ’bout how ’e gwine nab dat 
gal Rose. (You mighty right, she willin’ ter 
go wid ’im.) *E study an’ study an’ study, an’ 
bimeby one night ’e run off ter see dat gal an’ 
tole ’er wut ’e been a-doin’, an’ up’n axed ’er ter 
beg ’er mawster for ter let ’er go wisit ’er maw 
de nex’ ebenin’ ter de Sanders place. An’ dat 
Rose she went right ‘long an’ done it, an’ ’er 
mawster let ’er go. But bless yer soul, she 
ainh neber put ’er foot on de Sanders place. 
Black Dan done met’er on de half-way groun’ 
late dat ebenin’, an’ tuek’n tied pine-tops under 
bofe dey foots—fer ter mek de scent hard fer 
de dogs ter fine—an’ tuck’n khyed* dat Rose 
long wid ’im ter dis yuh cave. All dis place 
mighty thick roun’ yuh den—der ’uz a reg’lar 
eane-brake over on dat side—an’ der wanh but 
one leetle, teeninechy place weh any body 
could squeeze een yuh, an’ dat ’uz de paf weh 
we jes now come.een at. Dan fotch de gal een 
yuh an’ put ’er een dat cave, an’ tole ’er ter 
wait deh tell ’e come back, an’ on no accounts 
ter stick ’er head out’n dat do’. Den ’e lit out 
an’ lef’ ’er—an’ wut you reckon ’e done? ’E 
des circle roun’ thoo dem woods over yawnder, 
roun’ an’ roun’, roun’ an’ roun’, so ef de dogs 
happen long deh nex’ mawnin’ dey git all mixt 
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up wid de scent an’ wonh know whicher way 


ter go. Gentermens! dat nigger cunnin’, you 
see ’im sv. Bimeby’e slip up ter de Sanders 


place an’ got een ’e own house, an’ den, des fo’ 
day cracked, ’e tuck’n broke a scythe- blade 
out’n de frame an’ struck out fer de woods 
agin. But dat nigger too cunnin’ ter run right 
straight down ter dis pool. De pool ter de 
souf, an’ ’e struck out ter de nort, so ’e kin lead 
de houns ’way fum dis naborhood tell de scent 
all done gone. 

“ You better bet, wen Dan come up missin’ 
dat mawnin’, dey knowed ’e done run’d away, 
an’ dey tuck’n called up de dogs right straight. 
De overseer started two mighty smart deer 
houn’s on de fresh scent gwine norf, an’ ’twanh 
‘long fo’ Dan yehd um comin’ weh ‘e ’uz trot- 
tin’ ‘long een de woods. Dat nigger circle 
roun’ an’ roun’ an’ mek ‘long jumps fer ter 
brek de scent ef ’e kin, but dem houn’s know’d 
dey bizness an’ dey kep a-comin’. Oh, dey *uz 
up ter all sich shenanigin es dat—donh talk! 
Fuss ting Dan know, yuh dey come close be- 
hine ’im een de swamp, an’ ’e know’d right off 
der ’uz gwineter be a fight—hatter be a fight, 
sho’. Dan stop runnin’ an’ tuck a stan’ be- 
hine a tree, an’ dreckly yuh come de dogs 
a-tarin’ an’ a-barkin’ lak de very ole harry- 
cane! Tell yer wut, it hatter be a man ter 
stan’ steady an’ yeh de dogs comin’ at ’im 
dat er way thoo de swamp. But dat Dan a 
much uv a man—you yeh my horn! He hilt 
de scy’-blade ready an’ des let um come on, 
an’ wen de fuss dog bust pass dat tree ’e come 
down on ’im wid sich a lick. de po’ creetur 
head cut clean off! He des had time fer ter 
raise de scy’-blade an’ teck anudder stan’ wen 
yuh come de nex’ dog, an’ ’e haul back an’ let 
‘im hab it crost de back, an’ oh, my goodness! 
dot dog ’uz ruint—cut wide open—an’ could’n 
do nut’n but squirm roun’ an’ snarl en’ snap at 
de groun’. 

“Oh, you better b’lieve Dan lit out fum dat 
place! ’E run till ’e git ter some mighty thick 
trees een de swamp, an’ den he clum up one 
an’ swung ’long fum one lim’ ter anudder a 
right good ways, an’ dis de way ’e put dem 
*tother dogs wut come ‘long bimeby plum off 
de scent fer mose a half a day. An’ all dat 
time dis yuh black Dan circlin’ roun’ thoo dem 
woods ’way out yawnder an’ gittin a little bit 
mo’ closer ter dis pool. Bimeby, late dat ebenin’ 
’e yehd de dogs on de trail a fur ways off--yehd 
um howlin’ an’ barkin’ ’way over yawnder— 
[Here the old man gave an admirable imita- 
tion of the faint, distant baying of the hounds.] 
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—an’ dreckly, ‘bout dark, ’e slip up ter de aidge 
er de pool over on dat side an’ stepped een de 
water; den ’e jumped an’ cotch a big lim’ over- 
head an’ crawled up een de tree—an’ dat nig- 
ger ainh been tech de groun’ no mo’. ’E des 
swung fum tree ter tree an’ kep’ a-gittin’ closer 
ter yuh weh we all is. De trees ‘uz powerful 
thick, but dey ainh so thick but wut ’e hatter 
do some dang’ous jumpin’. But I tell yer dis 
yuh Dan ’uz a man ter do wut ’e sot een ter do, 
an’ ’e done swo’ ’e wahn gwine let nut’n hind- 
ger ‘im fum breakin’ de trail ter dis cave. So 
’e kep’ a-clim’in’ an’ scramblin’ an’ jumpin’ 
till fuss ting yer know ’e drap down fo’ de 
do’ er dat cave, and crawled een deh mighty 
gnigh tired ter def, but safe an’ soun’.” 

“And they never caught him?” asked the 
little boy, heaving a sigh of relief. 

“And Rose?” put in the little girl, much 
excited. “Was she in there? They didn’t 
come and catch her?” 

“Oh, she ’uz een deh,” said Uncle Abe. “She 
mine wut Dan tole ‘er an’ kep’ ’ersef eenside 
dat do’, Den der wanh nobody comin’ ‘long 
by yuh, nohow.” 

* But Dan?” repeated the boy, “did he—?” 

“T git ter dat dreckly,” said the old man, 
gazing thoughtfully before him into the pool, 
as he took out of his pocket a half plug of to- 
bacco and bit off a goodly piece. “De dogs 
track ’im ter de aidge er de water over deh an’ 
no furder. De overseer cust um an’ tried ter 
sick um on roun’ de aidge er de pool, but dey 
wouldn’ budge—dey des stood deh an’ bark at 
de water. Den de man tuck a notion Dan ’uz 
een de water, an’ ’e got een de boat wid one 
de dogs an’ paddled all roun’ de pool; but hit 
never come ter nut’n, an’ bimeby dey all guv 
up an’ went home. I let yer know dis pool 
’uz watcht mighty closte fer a week (Dan been 
cunnin’ ’nuf ter stay een dat cave), but atter 
dat Mr. Sanders say ’e b’lieve Dan done got 
clean out de country wid Rose—an’ dat ’uz de 
las’ uv it. Den bimeby Dan ’gun ter go out 
een de night time an’ git pervisions fum Rose’s 
kin fokes an’ some t’ others wut ‘uz een de 
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secret. So de time roll by an’ dem two niggers 
live right straight ‘long een dat cave. An 
bimeby wen dey been livin’ een deh gwine on 
tree year, ‘an done had two chillun, one night 
*way een de night Dan got een a row wid a 
nigger on de plantation wut helt up ’e right 
had’ an’ swo’ ’e gwine tell de mawster weh ’e 
run-away nigger hidin’ out at. Dan tole ’im 
ter go ahead, but I tell yer ’e bruise dat nigger 
up powerful bad fo’ ’e lef’ ‘lone. 

“ An’ wut yerreckon? Bright an’ early nex’ 
mawnin yuh come Dan an’ ’e wife an’ ’e chil- 
lun, an’ dey walk right straight een de big 
*ouse an’ stan’ fo’ de ole mawster. 

“Dan stan’ up deh mighty quiet-lak, an’ ’e 
say: ‘I’se come back, mawster; I give up. I 
give up on de ’count er de wife an’ de chillun 
—tainh on my ’count. You mer run me wid 
de dogs much es yer please, but now sense I’m 
foun’ out (I reckon dey done tole yer on me), 
I canh ‘low de dogs ter run mer wife an’ chil- 
lun. Is’render merse’f up, mawster. Des tie 
me up an’ gimme fawty-nine; des gimme faw- 
ty-nine, mawster, an’ lemme go—lemme go ter 
wuck.’ 

“Ole man Sanders mighty ’stonish’, you see 
‘im so. ’E riz up an’ tuck Dan down een de 
gin-house fer ter lay on de lash, but dey tells 
me ’e neber hit ’im nair lick—des tuck ’im een 
deh an’ perten’ ter be whippin’ ’im fer de ’zam- 
ple, yer know. I yeh um say ole man Sanders 
’uz mightily hurtid ‘een ’e mine over wut Dan 
done, an’ dey say ’e up’n tole ’e wife dat de nig- 
ger wut kin be dat proud an’ he—he—heroyie 
(I b’lieve dass de word)—de nigger wut kin 
be lak dat ’zarve considervation. Anyhow, ’e 
tuck’n bought Rose back fum Mr. Wallberg 
an’ had ’er ter ma’y Dan legal. An’ fum dat 
on Dan ‘uz the mose trustful nigger on de 
place.” 

«“Sh!—sh!—sh!” uttered the old man, warn- 
ingly, as he suddenly rose to his feet. “See 
‘im? Git up yuh on dis log—now look right 
over yawnder, tother side dem bonnets—sce 
‘im? Great big, ole, scaly ‘gator layin’ out 
deh sunnin’ ‘isse’f!” Louis Pendleton. 
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Part SECOND. 


INFORMED General Lovell of the prob- 
| ability of an immediate and combined 
movement of Buell and Grant against John- 
ston, and urged that if he could possibly 
spare men from his command he should send 
them at once to Kentucky. He promised he 
would do so, but said that he hiniselt’ must be 
the judge of the necessity of such use of his 
troops. He stated that General Polk had re- 
quested some reinforcements from him, which 
he had sent, with the understanding that they 
were to be kept no longer than absolutely nec- 
essary; but that Polk afterward, not wishing 
to return them, and without reference to him, 
had obtained the consent of the War Depart- 
ment to keep them permanently; and he said 
two or three times that he “would not be 
cheated out of his troops again.” I asked what 
he would think of General Johnston, if the 
latter, at the distance he was from him, should 
insist upon being the judge of General Lovell’s 
necessities in New Orleans, before aiding him 
if asked to do so? “ Well,” he said, “I will 
send a staff officer to inquire into the facts, 
and afterward send the troops if I find they 
are needed.” This was right enough, as I had 
no authority to demand them, and only placed 
the facts before him for timely co-operation. 

Returning to the army, I arrived the day be- 
fore the fall of Fort Donelson, which fact and 
that of the capture of the garrison was tele- 
graphed on the 17th of February. 

It was clearly seen now that the enemy was 
trying to get in Johnston’s rear and force him 
to withdraw from Buell’s front. He was alto- 
gether too weak to hold his ground, having 
lost at Mill Springs and Forts Henry and 
Donelson about one third of his command. 
Thus were my fears one by one realized, and 
the miserable spread-out policy of the Confed- 
erate Government about to reap its deplorable 
harvest of disasters. 

Buell should never have been allowed to 
unite with Grant at Shiloh. I never could 
comprehend the fatal apathy that character- 
ized the conduct of the Confederate Govern- 
ment at that time. Perceiving that John- 
ston’s army was bound to fall back, too weak 
after the Donelson affair even to resist Buell’s 
column, and that now (at the supreme mo- 
ment) reinforcements must come from some 
quarter, IT went to see Governor Moore, of 

Vol. 


Louisiana, then in the city, and eagerly urged 
upon him the necessity of sending a suggestive 
telegrain to the President, to the etiect that 
“the numerous steamboats at the wharves of 
New Orleans might be used for transporting 
Price’s and Van Dorn’s commands from Ar- 
kansas to General Johnston’s in Tennessee,” 
that this suggestion would bring the matter to 
the notice of Mr. Davis, who might then take 
immediate action. Lurged that time and celer- 
ity were every thing with us, and delay might 
be fatal even to New Orleans and Louisiana; 
for the possession of the Mississippi River by 
the enemy would follow failure on our part. 
Tt was all to no purpose; the Governor hesi- 
tated and finally declined doing any thing, say- 
ing that he “had nothing to do with the mili- 
* T then called aside E. W. Moise, State’s 
Attorney-General, who was said to control the 


tary. 


brains and conscience of the Governor, and en- 
treated him to use his influence and have the 
telegrams sent. But this man said, quickly 
and jerkingly, “the Governor has been repeat- 
edly snubbed by the President, and will not 
subject himself to any further indignities from 
that quarter.” IT was so shocked at the vindic- 
tive absurdity of the excuse, when disaster was 
threatening the very existence of the State and 
city in which these two men ruled, that I 
could only say, “I would take a thousand 
snubbings to save the cause.” “Well,” he said, 
with a determined shake of the head as he 
turned away, “the Governor will not, and it 
is useless to talk further about it.’ What 
folly! 

There was a strange indisposition on the 


part of some of the State governors to assist 
and co-operate with the Confederate Govern- 
ment. Each wanted independent authority, 
and desired no superior. They seemed to pul 
away from Mr. Davis, and to seek to thwart 
his objects. Can any one wonder, then, that 
Mr. Davis should have had a hard time with 
so many obstacles persistently thrown in his 
way by the very men who had instigated the 
war? They felt so sure of Southern inde- 
pendence that they never contemplated the 
ruin which would result from a failure of the 
Government, and regarded its iron struggles 
with fatal indifference. 

The sample telegram suggested, if sent, 
might have caused the troops of Price and 
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Van Dorn to have taken part in the battle of 
Shiloh. What might not have resulted from 
the efforts of eighteen to twenty thousand ad- 
ditional men, veterans of Elkhorn and Oak- 
hills, in that day’s fight? 

I found the army near Murfreesboro, about 
the 20th of February, whither it had retreated 
before Buell from Bowling Green. 

Nashville had already been seized by the 
enemy. Before getting to Murfreesboro I met 
troops well known to me, from Hardee’s com- 
mand, moving southward to Decatur on the 
Tennessee River. The drift of affairs was too 
plain now to be mistaken. Every thing was 
tending to concentration for battle south of 
the Tennessee, and troops were now coming 
forward that ought to have been sent a month 
sooner; confusion prevailed every where. In 
the disaster of Donelson, we had lost some six 
thousand men of Buckner’s division, besides 
those lost under Tilghman at Henry, supposed 
to be about one third more. These losses of 
men and arms could not be repaired, and were 
seriously felt. The surrenders of Henry and 
Donelson were pretty freely discussed, and in 
regard to the latter it was not clearly decided 
upon whom the blame should rest, whether on 
Floyd and Pillow, or on Buckner. Each had 
his friends and his enemies. From what I 
could learn, General Buckner was the first to 
make the proposition of surrender, asserting 
for reason that his own men (or his com- 
mand) were demoralized and indisposed to 
fight longer. Under these circumstances Gen- 
eral Floyd, who was the ranking officer and dis- 
inclined to surrender, determined, if he could 
not continue the fight, to withdraw his own 
brigade, and therefore turned over the com- 
mand to General Pillow, next in rank. Pil- 
low immediately passed it to General Buckner, 
and sought occasion to withdraw with what 
part of his command he could take with him. 

Buckner, now in command, sent proposi- 
tions to General Grant, who accepted them, 
though he had previously written that he pro- 
posed (doubtless meaning purposed) to attack 
the place the next day. I do not remember 
much of what General Buckner long after- 
ward said on the subject. Grant’s proposition, 
at all events, was not assented to by General 
Buckner, who closed the matter by capitula- 
ting with his entire force. 

The possibility of withdrawing our forces 
from Donelson to escape surrender seems to 
to have been little considered by the com- 
manding officer. It is the part of a wise com- 
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mander to secure his means of retreat, except 
in isolated positions contemplated to be held 
to the last extremity for the purpose of delay- 
ing hostile movements. I saw several officers 
and men who had escaped from the fort even 
after the surrender, and they united in the 
opinion, as far as I could learn, that the escape 
or withdvawal of the garrison could have been 
effected. Of this, I do not pretend to know, 
as I had never visited the place and knew 
nothing of its features or topography. 

General B. R. Johnson and his Adjutant- 
General Ellis were of the number who escaped 
after the surrender, so also was Colonel N. B. 
Forrest, with others of his regiment. At all 
events I deem it my duty to do justice to Gen- 
eral Floyd’s memory. I had been thrown into 
conversation with him on several occasions at 
Bowling Green while on duty there, and had 
met with him at General Johnston’s head- 
quarters more than once. After preconceived 
political prejudice I had gradually learned to 
respect him, and I feel now bound to admit 
that his foresight, his ready, comprehensive 
views of the military policy of the Confeder- 
ate Government and the future conduct of the 
war, having just reference to the means we 
possessed for resistance to the Federal arms, 
had inspired me with respect for the man, not- 
withstanding all the abuse heaped upon him 
by his enemies. I recollected that all men of 
decided character had enemies, and Floyd was 
evidently no time-server. Although not a sol- 
dier by profession, I thought he would have 
been valuable in a position where, like Carnot, 
he could from the seat of government have 
supervised and directed the general conduct 
of the war. 

This man, unlike his surviving Confederate 
comrades, died as he had lived, free! but, I 
have been told, almost, if not altogether, heart- 
broken at the ruinous course pursued by the 
government he had helped to initiate. 

At Murfreesboro I rejoined my friend Har- 
dee, who seemed sadly depressed at the state 
of affairs, and did not hesitate to express his 
disbelief in the ability of General Johnston to 
conduct such extended operations. He consid- 
ered him, then, as having been overrated for 
military leadership, an opinion more than once 
expressed also by Colonel Mackall, Chief of 
Staff. The recent disasters were all attributed 
during the excitement to his want of ability, 
and the public clamor against him at this pe- 
riod had risen to its highest pitch. Indeed, I 
would have fully shared in these opinions, but 
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that I knew too much of his private views, 
and the efforts he had made to maintain him- 
self and avert disasters, to abandon myself to 
such want of confidence. I must confess that 
my faith for the moment was somewhat 
shaken, since all had not been done by him 
that I conceived could have been done. For 
instance, if foreseeing, why could he not have 
anticipated retreat, and have transported his 
large supplies of provisions, stores, ete., at 
Bowling Green, Clarksville, Nashville, and 
other places, further Southward? His not do- 
ing so caused an immense loss of subsistence 
to our armies. Again, why not have ordered 
the timely evacuation of Donelson, or have 
gone there himself with his whole force as 
soon as he discovered the weight of the op- 
posing force, instead of dividing his strength 
and rendering himself powerless to contend 
with his enemy at any one point? By pre- 
serving and uniting all his forces he could 
have opposed and perhaps overthrown one 


column at atime. The enemy had divided— 
as if offering gratuitously the chance—Buell 
on the Nashville and Louisville Railroad, and 
Grant on the Cumberland and Tennessee riv- 
ers; their distance apart was too great for 
prompt mutual support, and Buell’s overthrow 
would have brought Grant back to the Ohio 
River. Nevertheless, so much was looked for 
at the hands of General Johnston, that he, to 
meet public expectation, zealously overtasked 
his physical resources in men and means, try- 
ing to hold too much ground, depending, be- 
sides, too much upon his friend, Mr. Davis, to 
sustain him with reinforcements when the 
pinch came. The place and responsibilities 
were new and trying, but he was fast learning, 
and would undoubtedly have been the man, had 
God spared him. In the retreat through Mur- 
freesboro General Johnston had with him only 
Hardee’s and Crittenden’s divisions. I did not 
see the latter General. 

After the Mill Spring disaster Crittenden 
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had fallen back and effected a junction with 
the balance of the army near Murfreesboro. 
Lam bound to say that this was better than the 
Henry and Donelson atfairs, for I have never 
yet been able to see the good effected by the sac- 
rifice of troops, however few, even in isolated 
places, or sea-coast fortifications, abstruse mili- 
tary writers to the contrary notwithstanding, 

Several days after my arrival at Murfrees- 
boro, happening to be in conversation with 
Colonel Mackall at army headquarters, Gen- 
eral Johnston saw me and, approaching with 
a friendly salutation, pulled me by the lappel 
of my coat gently to one side, saying, “Col- 
onel, I wish you to go for me to Richmond 
again.” The very thought of such a trip was 
unpleasant to me, and I begged him to excuse 
me, saying that I had not yet recovered fully 
from the effects of the last, and, furthermore, 
did not wish to see Mr. Davis until better 
times had come. He persisted, however, say- 
ing, “I know you to be patriotic and deeply 
interested in the cause, and, besides, I have no 
one else at hand with whom to intrust the 
business. I depend on you; come to my room 
adjoining this, to-night, where I will give you 
instructions and papers.” There being plainly 
no alternative T reluctantly consented, and re- 
turned to his quarters at the appointed time. 
We had another lengthy conversation upon 
the state of affairs, and among other things he 
told me that he utterly disregarded the public 
clamor against him for evacuating Kentucky 
and Nashville, and that when the facts became 
fully known his own course would be fully ap- 
proved and justified; that Beauregard had ap- 
proved the step and recognized the necessity 
of it, and that his mind was not in the least 
disturbed by foolish newspaper publications, 
which often mislead public opinion, and might 
change at any moment; but, when the true 
history of the war was finally written his 
course would be fully vindicated. Notwith- 
standing this apparent indifference to what 
had been said of him, T thought he was touch- 
ed, or he would not have laid so much stress 
upon it in his remarks, 

His manner was calm, very plain, and earn- 
est. T asked him familiarly where he contem- 
plated giving battle. He said, “South, or be- 
low the Tennessee somewhere.” “But,” T said, 
“will you not fight before leaving this place?” 
«No; unless I am pressed; then, assuredly, I 
shall concentrate every thing I can below the 
Tennessee for a decisive blow.” He told me 
that my papers were chiefly in reference to the 


matter of the surrender of Donelson, that he 
Was not sufficiently satisfied in his own mind 
to come to any definite conclusion, and that 
the reports he now sent from the commanders 
might serve to throw some light upon the sub- 
ject satisfactory to the President. I left him, 
very glad, indeed, to see him struggling cheer- 
fully against adversities, whether trom foe or 
friend. It was an evidence of solidity of mind 
and will rarely to be met with among men. 

The Federal strategy at this date was cor- 
rect, namely, to strike for the Memphis and 
Charleston Railroad, where it nearly touches 
the Tennessee River, allowing the close ap- 
proach of gunboats and transports, and thus 
gain Kentucky and Middle and West Tennes- 
see by the same turning movement. To do 
this, however, they directed a column from 
Louisville by the railroad upon Nashville, 
which latter place was under Buell’s immedi- 
ate command, The only error was the separa- 
tion of the columns. This left the choice to 
General Johnston to concentrate every thing 
upon Buell, destroy his force, and, by a for- 
ward movement, compel the withdrawal of the 
column under Grant, with the gunboats, to op- 
pose him near Louisville or some where on the 
Ohio River. Why, on the contrary, he pre- 
pared to fall back and meet the advanced col- 
umn at Shiloh, thus giving time to the other 
to ecme up and converge from Nashville to 
the place of attack and combine with the first, 
Iam unable to understand in so thorough a 
tactician. To divide an enemy in order to 
overthrow him, has always evidenced the 
highest skill in all great tacticians; and when 
the enemy divides himself, it is difficult to un- 
derstand why advantage should not be taken 
of the error. 

Tecan not doubt that General Johnston had 
strong reasons for his course, but they were 
unfathomable to me. Nevertheless, I was 
satisfied that his clear head was grasping the 
status of things rapidly. 

Another tedious and disagreeable trip ended 
in reaching Richmond about the 7th March. 
On seeing Mr. Davis, who was not again in 
very pleasant humor, I was surprised that he 
limited his remarks altogether to finding fault 
with Generals Floyd and Pillow, whom he 
thought were to blame for all disasters that 
had occurred at Donelson, and for which he 
said, “they were now suspended from com- 
mand,” I thought from the tenor of his re- 
marks that he was feeling me, and was there- 
fore careful to say nothing. 
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On the oceasion of this visit to Richmond I 
saw Edward Sparrow, Senator from Louisiana, 
who, among other things, told me, as coming 
from Mr. Benjamin, that the President fre- 
quently deluded his cabinet (of which Mr, 
Benjamin was a member) by directing their 
attention to other objects of discussion than 
his real designs. Such want of confidence im- 
plied undoubted distrust of their integrity, 


“which should have been resented by immedi- 


ate withdrawal from official positions; but Mr. 
Benjamin was not the man for such spirited 
action. He was a genuine time-server, and, I 
have reason to believe, was absolutely dis- 
pleased with all people who presumed to visit 
the President except under his patronage; and 
in his own official state was an unapproacha- 
ble Solomon. 

I had been in Richmond but a few days 
when the news came of the destruction of the 
Cumberland and other United States ships of 

yar by the “ Merrimac,” and of her contest 
with the “Monitor.” The invulnerable con- 
struction of these two vessels has been the 
‘ause of great changes in naval affairs. Iam 
of the opinion that the little “Manassas” at 
New Orleans originated the idea since so re- 
markably improved on. 

At the Spottswood Hotel I met with an old 
friend, Colonel W. L. Brandon, commanding a 
Mississippi regiment. He was a Southern pal- 
adin, who, under the weight of some sixty-five 
years, cheerfully took his chances in the field 
with the most hardy. In the subsequent bat- 
tles around Richmond he unfortunately lost a 
leg; and still lives to bear, as bravely as he had 
fought, the misfortunes of the “fallen cause.” 
IT honor his indomitable manhood. Our con- 
versation at the time was, of course, chiefly 
taken up with the condition of the South to 
carry the war to a safe termination, and I felt 
free to confess to his friendly discretion my 
firm belief that the suicidal defensive policy 
of the President, ignoring concentration for 
quick effect, together with the reckless waste 
of our limited resources for subsistence, were 
fast leading things from bad to worse; and if 
not soon remedied by judicious and decided 
changes, “the sooner we made terms the better.” 
The Colonel was very much disturbed, not to 
say shocked, at my conclusion, exclaiming, 
“Oh! my God, no; we must fight it through!” 

Upon my return from Richmond, I was 
seized, at Huntsville, with typhoid fever. My 
anxiety doubtless aggravated the disease, and 
it was intolerable to think of being left behind, 


utterly helpless and exposed to certain capture, 
in the event of our forces leaving the place. 
General Hardee, finding from the report of his 
surgeon, Dr. Lawrence, that my condition was 
very precarious and critical, sent a telegraphic 
dispatch immediately to my wife in Louisi- 
ana, and meanwhile considerately and kindly 
nursed me himself, sleeping by my side, and 
momentarily caring for my wants so long as 
his duties allowed his stay at Tuscumbia. He 
provided a house for me, anticipated ny wants 
and exhibited the greatest anxiety and regret 
at the prospect of leaving me; and when the 
moment came for him to leave me, he shook 
my hand feelingly, as if for the last time. 
How much do I not owe him! 

I know Hardee to be a good man, and, as 
Bragg said to me, “a true soldier,” reliable, 
truly, as friend or foe. 

The telegram of General Hardee brought 
my wife and young son, Willie, a lad of fifteen 
years, to my bedside, but luckily I had passed 
the crisis of the fever, and was slowly recov- 
ering. 

The boy petitioned his mother for permis- 
sion to juin the army at Corinth and share in 
the engagements. It was given with hesitation 
and reluctance on account of the risk to one so 
young; and going, too, alone into an army, 
unknown to any one who might care for him 
if wounded. All we could do was to ask a 
friend who was going there to look after him; 
but the lad, soon after getting there, in the 
midst of the confusion, lost sight of him, and 
boldly struck out for himself, felt and worked 
his own way, sharing with the troops the dan- 
gers of Shiloh. 

From my sick-room, at a distance of some 
fifty-five miles, I could distinctly hear the 
sound of musketry and cannonading for two 
days. News came that we had driven the en- 
emy to the banks of the Tennessee River; then 
of General Johnston’s death; then of Buell’s 
arrival with fresh forces to Grant’s relief; then 
that our troops had gradually withdrawn, ex- 
hausted, from further contest. 

On our way to Corinth, soon afterward, 
we stopped at Barnesville and camped with 
Colonel J. 8S. Scott, Commander First Louisi- 
ana Cavalry, for a day or so, and afterward, 
with the use of his ambulance, managed to get 
through all difficulties to Corinth, the road for 
several miles being blocked with trains. At 
Corinth affairs were in great confusion from 
the result of the recent battle. Crowds of 
wounded and sick men were daily at the rail- 
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road depot awaiting removal, and in many in- 
stances accompanied by their distressed wives 
or female relatives, who had sought and found 
them in mangled helplessness or on the bare 
earth in ruined health from exposure. The 
scene was pitiable, and yet the constant sight 
hardened the soldier to eventual heedlessness 
of all human calamities. It was a great relief 
to our parental anxiety to find our boy Willie 
alive and doing well—making his way bravely 
through the crowds, and picking up friends by 
his open, manly frankness every where, as if 
he enjoyed the wild excitement of war, regard- 
less of the accompanying horrors. He had 
always been a gentle and affectionate child, 
and it was incredible to us, his parents, this 
compiete and sudden change in his character. 
It leads to the reflection that the natural in- 
stinct of man is violence; civilization only 
suppresses it until opportunity is offered for 
its display. This boy’s new suit of home-made 
clothes were perforated in many places by bul- 
lets. He could not account to his mother for 
the injury done to them, and unwittingly com- 
plained that the material was bad. Poor fel- 
low! he lived long enough to learn the cause 
in subsequent bloody affairs. 

At Memphis I took special trouble to see 
General Van Dorn, and in honest eagerness 
proposed to him that he should get for him- 
self from Beauregard the command of all our 
eavalry forces, about nine thousand strong and 
fresh, to make an overwhelming movement 
with them through Middle Tennessee into 
Kentucky upon the communications of the 
enemy, which in effect would be of incaleu- 
lable advantage to us in holding Corinth, and 
as his fitness for that particular kind of service 
was generally acknowledged, I had no doubt 
whatever that success and glory awaited him. 
This is exactly what ought to have been done 
before the battle of Shiloh, which would have 
prevented Buell’s coming up. Upon my rep- 
resentation to Van Dorn of this opening for 
his enterprise, he drew himself up, to my great 
surprise, with stiff dignity, and with studied 
politeness coolly bowed to me without deign- 
ing to reply. Pretending not to notice this 
disturbance of his dignity, I continued very 
earnestly to extol the project and to advance 
my reasons, but not a word was elicited from 
him. His profound bows at my presumption 
in addressing him became interesting, and his 
frigid manner increased almost to intensity. 
There was no mistaking the fact that he con- 
sidered my suggestions to be presumptuous and 
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unworthy of his notice. It only remained for 
me to politely beat a retreat, returning respect- 
fully his bows until entirely beyond the pale of 
his lofty presence. I could now breathe freely 
and laugh at the absurdity of the snubbing I 
had met with. I have often observed in my 
intercourse with men, that there are few, how- 
ever insignificant, from whom some good may 
not be extracted; and in this instance I found 
myself not too old at forty-six to receive a 
lesson from a young man, the effect of which 
was to make me in future more cautious and 
deferential in approaching self-sufficient offi- 
cials, 

On returning to Corinth the next day, I 
mentioned this occurrence to Hardee, who 
seemed to enjoy it very much, and at the same 
time laughingly remarked it was asking too 
much of Van Dorn to give up a corps of in- 
fantry for a cavalry command. I replied, 
“Perhaps so; but I was only looking to the 
good of the cause; for I really think the move- 
ment suggested to him ought to be made; and 
as Van Dorn couldn’t see it, if I am not badly 
mistaken, he has not the ability for dashing 
enterprise that he has been credited with—cer- 
tainly not to command a corps; but time will 
disclose the truth of my opinions.” Hardee 
could not agree with me, and spoke, I thought, 
rather pointedly on the subject, which caused 
any further allusion to cease until nearly a 
year afterward. During my stay at Corinth, 
my strength gradually returned from the con- 
stant exercise in riding that my duties required 
me to undergo, Our lines were very extended. 
Hardee occupied the right, Bragg the center, 
and Polk the left, while Van Dorn’s and Price’s 
divisions were held in reserve. It was an open 
position, without any natural advantages what- 
ever. 

On one oceasion IT accompanied Generals 
Bragg and Hardee in a short reconnoisance 
beyond Farmington and across the Seven- Mile 
Creek; and in commenting upon the manage- 
ment of the late battle, I heard the former 
speak very regretfuily that our successes had 
not been pushed at all hazeyrds without a mo- 
ment’s delay in the second day’s fight (which 
was the critical period with the enemy), and 
we might have prevented Buell’s forces from 
crossing the river. It seems that Beauregard, 
after Johnston’s untimely death, had unfor- 
tunately ordered the withdrawal of the troops, 
thus losing all the fruits of Johnston’s previous 
Johnston had said that we should 
“water our horses in the Tennessee River,” so 
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bent, so determined was he upon victory. He 
had made his calculations and staked all upon 
the result. Johnston’s great designs were lost 
with his life. The general impression was that 
failure to continue the attack was fatal, and L 
fear this blame will fall upon a good man— 
but one lacking in that indomitable energy 
and purpose necessary for a commander of an 
army; I mean General Beauregard. He is 
a man with French impulses, but devoid of 
English resolution and tenacity. I regard and 
respect him sincerely, but this estimate of his 
military character is deliberately given for the 
truth of history, and is a faithful summary of 
my conclusions. I truly regret putting this in 
my record, for I have never met with any thing 
but the greatest kindness and consideration 
from him. 

While making observations on Hardee’s front 
my attention was attracted to the high ridge 
beginning at Farmington (three miles east of 
Corinth) and extending southward, gradually 
circling around our right and rear and present- 
ing positions at several points sufficiently near 
to command Corinth. I took sketches of those 
most exposed, showing the easy approach and 
advantages presented to the enemy by their 
occupation, and was led to the conclusion that 
to hold the place we must first hold the Farm- 
ington ridge, as that side must be the one from 
which the enemy’s approach would be made. 
Up to this time the enemy had not moved for- 
ward perceptibly from Shiloh church, some ten 
miles or more distant. All this I made known 
to Hardee, who was somewhat startled, doubted, 
but to make sure went with me the next day 
to see for himself. I convinced him, in addi- 
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tion, by ocular demonstration, that the location 
of our lines of works was such that the only 
good water obtainable was outside of them, 
viz., in the little clear stream at the base of this 
high ridge and supplied by fine springs issuing 
from the ridge, whereas the water in Corinth 
itself and within the works was so wretched 
that it was supposed to be the cause of the great 
sickness prevailing in the hospitals and camps. 
Hardee, becoming cognizant of such thought- 
less oversight, seemed to be annoyed, and ex- 
pressed regret at not knowing the state of 
things before. “I will inform Beauregard, and 
see if some remedy can be found. I wish that 
you had been here before the works were con- 
structed.” “That would have been to no pur- 
pose,” I said, “for I would not have been lis- 
tened to.” “Yes, but I would have required 
it,,and besides, you knew Gilmer” (chief en- 
gineer, who had been some time since assigned 
to duty in Virginia or the Carolinas), “who 
was friendly to you.” 

The next day, at Hardee’s desire, I went 
with him to Beauregard’s headquarters, where 
there was to be a council of officers. I had 
not waited long in attendance before I was 
sent for, and, on entering the room, found Gen- 
erals Beauregard, Bragg, Hardee, Polk, Price, 
Van Dorn, and others, the most of whom I 
knew, the three first since 1835. 

I was kindly received by Beauregard, who 
asked me to explain to them my views relative 
to the positions around Corinth. I did so very 
briefly, using my sketch for the purpose, and 
ended by telling him that I believed the attack 
upon the place would come from the direction 
of Farmington. 
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Defeat but made him tower more grandly high— 
Sackcloth about Aim was transformed to gold 
And royal purple, in each flawless fold; 

His soul pierced darkness like the sun-god’s eye: 
His the deep knowledge how to live, and die. 
Calmly benignant, and superbly bold, 

All incorruptible—unbought, unsold— 

A steadfast splendor in a stormy sky. 


The winds may rage, the frightened clouds be driven 
Like multitudinous banners, torn and tossed, 
Retreating from some mighty conflict lost— 

But, far beyond all shapes and sounds of ill, 

That star—his soul—is shining calmly still, 


A steadfast splendor in a stormy heaven! 


Paul Hamilton Hayne. 
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MY IMPRESSION OF GENERAL ROBERT EDWARD LEE.* 


ROBERT 
[FROM AN EARLY 


Y lack of personal information concerning 

the early life of Robert Edward Lee is 

due to the wide divergence in our ways of life. 
I have always been a civilian. The ancestors 
of Lee were many of them military men, and 
he, born in Stratford, Westmoreland County, 
Virginia, 19th January, 1807, was, in boyhood, 
almost in sight of the ravages made by the 
fleet of Admiral Cockburn along the Chesa- 
peake during our second war with Great Brit- 
ain. His father died when he was twelve years 
old, and he became a cadet at West Point in 
1825. He is said to have been so studious and 
blameless in deportment, and at the same time 
so courteous to all, as to have passed the four 
years without demerit or reprimand, and he 
graduated at the head of his class 4th July, 
1829. He was appointed Second Lieutenant 
of Engineers, and soon after promoted to First. 
In 1832 he married Mary Custis, a grand- 
daughter of the wife of Washington, and in 
1835 he helped to mark the line between Mich- 
igan and Ohio. His estate of Arlington came 
later, through his wife. In 1838 he was a Cap- 
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tain, and in 1844 became one of the Board of 
Visitors of West Point Military Academy. In 
1845 he was a member of the Board of Engin- 
eers of the United States, and in 1847 served 
under General Worth in the investment of the 
city of Vera Cruz, in Mexico. He became a 
favorite with General Scott, and was promoted 
to be Major and then Lieutenant-Colonel for 
merit and courage. In 1852 he was made Super- 
intendent of West Point Academy, and, in the 
organization of the new cavalry regiments in 
1855, he was given the full rank of second 
officer in the regiment of Colonel Albert Syd- 
ney Johnston. He served next in Texas and 
other parts of the West against hostile Indians. 
In 1859 he was in Washington City, and on 
the night of the 17th October of that year, 
really began his first services in the cause of 
the Southern States. On the 16th, John Brown, 
an old and notorious offender against Jaw in 
the territories, had, at the head of a band of 
conspirators, seized the arsenal at Harper's 
Ferry with its fifty thousand stand of arms, 
which he proposed at once to distribute among 
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of Boston, to write a series of articles upon public men he had known, among them Mr. Calhoun, Mr. Clay, 
Mr. Webster. and General Lee. The Lee article was the only one upon which work was actually begun, In 
the form of dictated memoranda to Mr. Henry W. Cleveland, one of his biographers. Mr. Cleveland prepared 
a sketch with which Mr. Stephens was not pleased, and this is still among the Stephens papers in Crawfords- 
ville, Georgia. Then new dictation was attempted amid the constant interruptions of the Governor's office. 
This article outgrew the limited space assigned to Mr. Stephens, and was never sent to the publisher. The 
death of Mr. Stephens ended the matter. The substance of the notes then taken is embodied in this article. 
As it was never subjected to revision by Mr. Stephens, he is not to be held responsible for mere composition, 
but the facts and their arrangements, the ideas and the argument are in the main as he dictated them.— 
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the slaves of Virginia. The negroes entirely 
failed to respond and John Brown’s fortress, 
the engine-house, was carried by storm, after 
he refused the unconditional surrender ten- 
dered him through J. E. B. Stuart, the Lieu- 
tenant of Colonel R. E. Lee. Mr. Brown was 
tried and hung, and whatever progress his soul 
has made in the “marching on,” of which a 
popular song speaks, he ended his earthly jour- 
neyings in this first bloodshed of the war, and 
the man then in his way was the United States 
officer and Virginia gentleman, Robert E. Lee. 
Colonel Lee then returned to his regiment, 
which he soon commanded, and in the begin- 
ning of 1861 he was at San Antonio, Texas. 
This brings me nearly up to the time of my 
personal knowledge of him. 

Of the personal regard of General Winfield 
Scott for him, of the tender of the command 
of the United States Army to him—afterward 
given to General MeDowell—of an alleged 
“turning of the back” of General Scott upon 
him after his resignation in the Army of the 
United States, or resolve to so do, of which 
Adjutant-General Townsend professes to have 
knowledge, and of various sentimental epi- 
sodes in this transition period, [have no infor- 
mation beyond what the public prints of that 
day gave. The Honorable Montgomery Blair 
made a statement, in the National Intelligencer 
of the 9th of August, 1866, in regard to this 
tender of the command of the Union army to 
Colonel Lee, and the reply of the Virginian is 
given by Mr. McCabe, his biographer, as fol- 
lows: “Mr. Blair, I look upon secession as 
anarchy. If I owned the four millions of 
slaves in the South I would sacrifice them all 
forthe Union. But how can I draw my sword 
against Virginia, my native State?” 

The words seem extreme, but the men of 
the old army had a delicate sense of honor, 
and not one of these officers induced or tried 
to induce any soldiers of their commands to 
follow them to the Southern side. 

A better authenticated utterance of Colonel 
Lee is the letter to one of his sons, dated in 
January, 1861, from his regimental quarters 
in Texas: 


“The South, in my opinion, has been aggrieved by 
the acts of the North, as you say. I feel the aggres- 
sion, and am willing to take the proper steps for 
redress. It is the principle I contend for, not indi- 
vidual or private benefit. As an American citizen I 
take great pride in my country, her prosperity and 
institutions, and would defend any State if her 
rights were invaded. ButI can anticipate no greater 
calamity for the country than a dissolution of the 


Union. It would be an aggregation of all the evils 
we complain of, and I am willing to sacrifice every 
thing but honor for its preservation. I hope, there- 
fore, that all constitutional means will be exhausted 
before there is a resort to force. Secession is nothing 
but revolution. Still, a union that can only be 
maintained by force and bayonets, and in whieh 
strife and civil war are to take the place of love and 
kindness, has no charms for me. I shall mourn for 
my country and for the delayed progress and welfare 
of mankind. If the Union is dissolved and the govy- 
ernment is disrupted I shall return to my native 
State and share the miseries of my people, and, save 
in its defense, will draw my sword on none.” 


To this, after family messages, he signed his 
name as usual, R. E. Lee. To a boaster, who 
had told how easily the South could repel in- 
vasion, he had said, “ You forget that we are 
all Americans.” To another, who said that 
peace would follow one battle, he gave a grave 
negation, and he never underestimated the re- 
sources of the energetic, hardy, and resolute 
North. Much of his life had been spent there. 

But other men were creating events, and 
these events were, in turn, to move men like 
himself. South Carolina, Georgia, Mississippi, 
Florida, Alabama, and Louisiana seceded from 
the Union of the States, and a provisional 
Confederacy was erected at Montgomery by 
their delegates. A Virginia convention was 
called, and was slow in its deliberations and 
cautious in its actions. An armed neutrality 
was a favorite policy, and a territory from 
which Northern and Southern troops were to 
be alike excluded, as was proposed by Gov- 
ernor B, Magoffin and his associates for Ken- 
tucky. Much hope was rested upon the com- 
promise proposed by Senator J. J. Crittenden, 
of Kentucky, before the Southern members 
withdrew. Then the peace conference failed. 
The peaceful evacuation of Fort Sumter did 
not take place. The bombardment of the 13th 
of April, 1861, was but the echo of the mus- 
ketry of Harper’s Ferry in 17th October, 1859, 
and on the 15th of April, 1861, President Lin- 
coln called for seventy-five thousand men to 
disperse “combinations too powerful to be sup- 
pressed by the ordinary course of judicial pro- 
ceedings.” The legislature of Virginia had au- 
thorized the Governor to raise a militia force 
of from ten to twenty thousand men, and to ap- 
point over them an officer of experience, with 
the rank and pay of Major-General. Robert 
E. Lee had resigned his commission as Colonel 
in the United States Army, and was then a 
private citizen at his home, Arlington. 

It was at this period that I received two let- 
ters of credence and instructions signed by 
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President Jefferson Davis, on behalf of the 
Confederacy; and a letter of special instruc- 
tions, of which the following is a copy: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
MONTGOMERY, April 19, 1861. 
HONORABLE ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS, Vice-President 
of the Confederate States of America: 


Sir: I have the honor to inform you that you have 
been appointed by the President, Special Commis- 
sioner to the Government of the Commonwealth of 
Virginia. Herewith you will find the ordinary letters 
of credence and introduction. 

The Governor of Virginia having communicated to 
the President a copy of the resolution adopted by the 
Convention of Virginia, instructing the former to ac- 
quaint the President with the fact that the Conven- 
tion had reassumed the powers delegated by Virginia 
to the Federal Government, and that it was the earn- 
est desire of that State to enter into an alliance, offen- 
sive and defensive with the Confederate States, it is 
the chief object of your mission to convey to the 
Governor and people of Virginia the hearty congrat- 
ulations of this Government on her separation from 
the Federal Union. Also, of the anxious desire, on 
the part of the President and people of the Confeder- 
ate States, to establish the closest and most friendly 
relations with the State of Virginia, and to conclude 
an alliance, offensive and defensive, between that 
commonwealth and the Confederate States, on terms 
mutually advantageous to the contracting parties and 
looking to their early union under a common govern- 
ment. 

In view of the invasion threatened by the Govern- 
ment at Washington against the Confederate States, 
and of the paramount duty of the President to use 
all of the powers vested in him for the protection of 
the rights and liberties of the people of the Confed- 
erate States, it is indispensable that the control and 
direction of all offensive military movements should 
be vested exclusively in the President. Therefore, in 
your negotiations for the proposed alliance, you will 
regard it as an essential condition that explicit pro- 
vision be made conferring this power upon the Pres- 
ident. 

Iam, sir, very respectfully yours, 

R. Toomps, Secretary of State. 


It is singular that this demand for the cen- 
tralization of military power should have been 
dictated by the man who so bitterly opposed 
its exercise during the same year, and who in 
the end suffered most greatly from it. With 
these instructions I went to Richmond and met 
General Lee under the circumstances I am 
about to relate. I may say here that many 
persons now think of the Lee of that day in 
the light of later history. In point of fact he 
was not the central figure to whom all eyes 
looked from both sections. His services as 
military engineer had given him little experi- 
ence in the command of troops. His brief cav- 
alry service had given him no knowledge of 
the control of large bodies, and his most impor- 
tant field experience had been at the capture 


of Harper’s Ferry from John Brown. It was 
to,his former regimental commander, Colonel 
A. S. Johnston, that the eyes of the South, at 
least, were turned, and it is of him that Gen- 
eral Scott spoke when he said, as I am in- 
formed, “In the conflict that is likely to arise 
between the North and the South, Albert Syd- 
ney Johnston is the best qualified to command 
such large bodies of men as either side must 
put in the field.” 

I quote the above from memory only. Gen- 
eral Scott greatly admired Colonel Lee, and 
may have had him in his mind in his famous 
remark that the States should, as “ Wayward 
sisters, depart in peace.” Mr. Lincoln did not 
accede to that view. 

The letter of instructions, which I have given 
in full, is necessary to a proper understanding 
of my acquaintance with General Lee, and the 
impression that his personality made upon me. 
Outside of the seceded and then Confederated 
States there was a second combination of 
States, even more powerful in population and 
resources than those of the Confederacy, and 
fully able, by united action, to dictate to the 
United States the terms of treatment of the 
seceded States. I emphasize the word united, 
for it was only by disuniting these States and 
securing a suspension of their action that Mr. 
Lincoln and his most able cabinet succeeded in 
making a land highway for the passage of in- 
vading troops, and at last turning the neutral- 
ity of border States into practical co-operation 
in the supply of money and men for the war. 
At the head of this second tier of States, every 
one of them in full sympathy with States-rights 
doctrines and the right of secession, stood Vir- 
ginia. The military leader of Virginia, and 
the probable head of the forces of the border 
States likely to offer armed resistance to the 
passage of Federal troops over the soil, was 
Robert Edward Lee. If Virginia did not 
unite with the Confederacy, but become the 
leader of this band of neutral and protesting 
States, there was a combination which might 
have altered the whole final result. Lest I be 
charged with wild and visionary writing upon 
this subject, I refer to history. On February 
15, 1861, three commissioners of the Confed- 
erate States, Messrs. Forsyth, Crawford, and 
Roman, had been deputed by the Montgomery 
Congress to visit Washington and secure a 
peaceful settlement if possible. General Scott 
had urggl the evacuation of Fort Sumter. 
Stephen A, Douglas had made a speech in the 
Senate to that effect. Twenty-three days after 
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the presentation of the note of the commis- 
sioners, to wit, on the 8th day of April, Mr. 
Justice John A. Campbell, of the Supreme 
Court, called on behalf of Mr. Seward to in- 
form them of his “strong disposition in favor 
of peace,” and that he was “ greatly oppressed 
by the demand of the commissioners for a 
speedy reply to their note,” and that he de- 
sired “to avoid making any at that time if pos- 
sible.” Another interview was had by Judge 
Campbell with Mr. Seward, resulting in his 
written statement to the commissioners, “ I feel 
entire confidence that Fort Sumter will be 
evacuated in ten days. This measure is felt as 
imposing great responsibility upon the admin- 
istration. I feel entire confidence that no 
measure changing the existing status, preju- 
diciously to the Southern Confederate States, 
is at present contemplated.” On the 7th April 
Mr. Seward said, under his own hand, to Judge 
Campbell, “ Faith as to Fort Sumter fully kept; 
wait and see.” 

This was the result of the action of the 
border States, led by Virginia, and which the 
Federal Government dared not, at that time, 
antagonize. On the 16th of January the leg- 
islature of Arkansas had called a State con- 
vention. The Missouri Legislature convened a 
State convention on the 28th of February. 
The legislature of Kentucky refused the rec- 
ommendation of Governor Beraiah Magoffin to 
call a State convention, but on the 22d of Jan- 
uary called upon the other States to hold a 
convention and amend the Constitution of the 
United States, and passed another resolution, 
pledging the people of Kentucky “to unite 
with their brethren of the South in resisting 
an invasion of their soil at all hazards, and to 
the last extremity.” Dr. Bell, of Louisville, 
has a large bundle of letters, written to him 
by Judge Holt and Attorney-General Speed, 
upon this subject. Tennessee voted against a 
convention by a majority of 67,054, but was 
equally decided against coercion. North Car- 
olina barely failed to call a secession conven- 
tion by a popular majority of only 651 votes 
in the whole State. Virginia called her State 
convention on the 13th of February. Gov- 
ernor Hicks, of Maryland, refused to call an 
extra session of the legislature. but on the 19th 
December, 1860, had declared in writing to 
the Mississippi commissioner his full purpose 
“to act in concert with the other border States,” 
and said, “I do not doubt that the people of 
Maryland are ready to go with the people of 
those States for weal or for woe.” The pas- 


sionate words and musie of James R. Randall’s 

“Maryland, my Maryland,”’ 
were ringing through the land. In February 
an irregular convention of the most of the 
counties of Maryland fully justified, by reso- 
lution, the secession of the seven States. The 
Delaware Legislature assembled on the 2d of 
January, and Governor Barton said to Mr. 
Campbell, of Georgia, “ No action will be taken 
by this State until Virginia moves, but this 
State will go with Maryland and Virginia.” 
Mr. Lincoln, on the 15th of April, issued his 
proclamation for the Congress to convene, and 
called for seventy-five thousand men, at last, 
with the avowed purpose to repossess the forts 
and arsenals. On the 22d of April he declared 
all of the Confederate ships to be pirates, and 
ordered the blockade of ports. It seemed a 
desperate move. Mayor Brown, of Baltimore, 
notified the President that no more troops could 
pass through the streets, and the blood of the 
slain of the Massachusetts regiment was still 
fresh. President Garrett, of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railway, was afraid to transport more 
troops. Governor Letcher, of Virginia, replied 
to the requisition, that men “would not be fur- 
nished for any such purpose.” Governor Ellis, 
of North Carolina, said he would be “no party 
to the wicked violation of the laws of the coun- 
try, and to this war upon the liberties of a free 
people.” 

Governor Magoffin, “ Kentucky will furnish 
no troops for the wicked purpose of subduing 
her sister Southern States.” 

Governor Harris, “ Tennessee will not furnish 
a man for the purpose of coercion, but fifty 
thousand if necessary for the defense of our 
rights and those of our Southern brothers.” 

Governor Rector, “ No troops from Arkansas 
will be furnished to subjugate the Southern 
States. The demand is only adding insult to 
injury.” 

Governor Jackson, of Missouri, “The requi- 
sition is illegal, unconstitutional, revolutionary, 
inhuman, diabolical, and can not be complied 
with.” 

On the 20th April, 1861, five days after the 
call for invading troops, General (then Col- 
onel) Lee, now commanding his regiment, 
resigned, by letter, from Arlington, Virginia, 
to General W. Scott. Upon the day of my 
arrival in Richmond he had been made Major- 
General of the Virginia army, and this made 
him the probable head of the forces of the 
berder States. 

In the Confederate States he would possibly 
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be subordinate to Albert Sydney Johnston, 
Joseph E. Johnston, G. T. Beauregard, and I 
think, on the basis of rank in the old army, to 
William Henry Walker and G.W. Smith. A 
Confederate military organization already ex- 
isted. In addition, the highest Confederate 
rank was then that of Brigadier-General. 
General Cooper, as Adjutant-General of the 
Confederacy, was not to be in the field. 

Neither my commission nor any action of 
the Confederate Congress had made any provi- 
sion for the rank or position of General Lee. 
On the day after my arrival this rank of Major 
General of the Army of Virginia was solemnly 
conferred upon him by President John Jan- 
ney, of the convention, in the Hall of Repre- 
sentatives. Mr. Janney spoke of the sages 
and heroes of the blood of Lee; of his illus- 
trious father and his great Virginia compa- 
triots; of the unanimous vote of the conven- 
tion, making him commander-in-chief; and of 
their faith, that, like Washington, he would be 
found first in war, first in peace, and first in 
the hearts of his countrymen. General Lee 
replied: 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Conven- 
tion: Profoundly impressed with the solem- 
nity of the occasion, for which I must say I 

yas not prepared, I accept the position as- 
signed me by your partiality. I had much 
preferred your choice had fallen upon an abler 
man, Trusting in Almighty God, an approv- 
ing conscience, and the aid of my fellow citi- 
zens, I devote myself to the service of my 
native State, in whose behalf alone will I ever 
again draw my sword.” 

As he stood there, fresh and ruddy as a 
David from the sheepfold, in the prime of his 
manly beauty, und the embodiment of a line 
of heroic and patriotic fathers and worthy 
mothers; it was thus I first saw Robert E. 
Lee. I had preconceived ideas of the rough 
soldier with no time for the graces of life, and 
by companionship almost compelled to the 
vices of his profession. I did not know then 
that he used no stimulants, was free even from 
the use of tobacco, and that he was absolutely 
stainless in his private life. I did not know 
then, as I do now, that he had been a model 
youth and young man; but I had before me 
the most manly man and entire gentleman I 
ever saw. 

That this seeming modesty was genuine; 
that this worth in which his compatriots be- 
lieved was real; that his character was utterly 
unselfish, I was to know as the shades of even- 


ing fell upon that day, and he sat in my room 
at the Ballard House, at my request, to listen 
to my proposal that he resign, without any 
compensation or promise thereof, the very 
honor and rank he had that same morning 
received, 

It will be seen nuw why I gave my long 
letter of instructions in full. It will be seen 
why I condense the history of the time, to 
prove that he not only held the sword of Vir- 
ginia, but that of the border confederation 
which seemed then able to dictate the policy 
of Mr. Lincoln, which had held Mr. Seward 
irresolute for thirty days, and which, if it stood 
in line, was apparently an impassable barrier 
to the coercion of the seven States. 

General Lee heard me quietly, understood 
the situation at once, and saw that he alone 
stood between the Confederacy and his State. 
The members of the convention had seen at 
once that Lee was left out of the proposed com- 
pact that was to make Virginia one of the Con- 
federate States, and I knew that one word, or 
even a look of dissatisfaction from him, would 
terminate the negotiations with which I was 
intrusted. North Carolina would act with 
Virginia, and either the border States would 
protect our lines, or the battle-field be moved 
at once down to South Carolina and the bor- 
ders of Georgia. 

General Lee did not hesitate for one moment, 
and while he saw that it would make matters 
worse to throw up his commission, he declared 
that no personal ambition or emolument should 
be considered or stand in the way. 

I had admired him in the morning, but I 
took his hand that night at parting with feel- 
ings of respect and almost reverence, never yet 
effaced. I met him at times later, and he was 
always the same Christian gentleman. 

Virginia became one of us, and the battle- 
field, as all men know, and General Lee took 
subordinate positions which for a time placed 
him nearly out of sight. The magnitude of 
his sacrifice of the position of commander-in- 
chief of the Union army—if Mr. Blair is right 
in saying it was offered him—is already appre- 
ciated. But the greatness of his self-abnega- 
tion in the surrender of the sword of Virginia 
will not yet be seen unless I show what it at 
once involved. It is not the man on the battle- 
field I wish to draw, but a higher thing than a 
mere sword flourisher—personal character. 

Nominally, General Lee lost nothing, but 
practically, for the time being, he lost every 
thing. The Government moved to Richmond 
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and Mr. Davis directed General Lee, for the 
time being, to retain his command of the Vir- 
ginia troops, which was really to make him re- 
eruiting and drill inspector. In July, 1861, he 
was made third on the list of Generals by the 
Provisional Congress, viz., Cooper, Sydney 
Johnston, Lee. Some of the predictions of 
the Northern press had not yet been verified, 
One had said: “The nations of Europe may 
rest assured that Jefferson Davis & Co. will 
swing to the battlements of Washington at 
least by July 4th. We spit upon a later or 
more deferred justice.” Another: “ Let ws 
make quick work. The ‘ rebellion’ is an unborn 
tadpole. Let us not fall into the delusion, 
noticed by Hallam, of mistaking a ‘local com- 
motion’ for a revolution.” 

General Lee with his Virginians was given 
special charge of West Virginia, not then a 
State. His Lieutenant, General Garnett, was 
killed at Cheat River, and the Confederates lost 
a thousand prisoners, with artillery and bag- 
gage, by a blunder. General Wise did little 
better; so of General Henry R. Jackson; and 
Lee, when he went personally, found that when 
he had surrounded the forces of General Rey- 
nolds at Elk Water, that nothing was to be 
made by the frightful loss of life of an attack, 
while General Rosecrans held an impregna- 
ble position on Cheat Mountain; and the cam- 
paign simply ended with a good look at the 
enemy and a feeling of his future foe, McClel- 
lan. Generals Floyd, Wise, Garnett and Lee, 
with H. R. Jackson, had done nothing toward 
the recovery of the mountains; the people 
were not were therefore 
Unionists, and General Lee was thought to 
have been entirely overestimated. 

Again he had a barren though difficult honor 
thrust upon him. On March 13, 1862, General 
Order No. 14 recited that “General Robert E. 
Lee is assigned to duty at the seat of govern- 


slaveholders and 


ment, and, wnder the direction of the President, 
is charged with the conduct of military oper- 
ations in the army of the Confederacy.” 

He did much to improve the army as the 
chief of staff of Mr. Davis and nominal head 
of the army; but soon asked to be relieved from 
responsibility with no power. A Congressional 
act creating the office of Commanding General 
for him had been vetoed by Mr. Davis as un- 
constitutional. The Confederate government 
had adopted the plan of Austria, at the period 
when Napoleon the First so nearly wiped her 
off the map of Europe, and endeavored to 
“cover every thing” with the armies. The 


army at Centerville was little more than a mob 
and with 
seldom a day’s rations ahead; and General 
Lee was sent to repair the disasters of Hilton 
Head and Beaufort, S. C., by the impossible 
task of engineering sufficient fortifications for 
a thousand miles of mingled sea-coast and 


” 


clamoring for “leave of absence 


inland 
Savannah, conspicuous by the blue uniform 


swamps. I remember seeing him in 
which he was the last of the Confederates to 
put off, scarcely noticed among the gay uni- 
forms of the new volunteers, and the least 
likely of all men to become the first character 
in the war for States-rights. 

Toward sundown at the battle of Seven Pines, 
Virginia, on the 31st of May, 1862, General 
Joseph E. Johnston fell severely wounded, and 
as the command devolved for a time on General 
G. W. Smith, the time of General Lee had 
come at last. His appointment by Mr. Davis 
Was very unpopular, as the South had little 
confidence in him and even Virginians doubted 
their old idol. 

From that time I need only to call the roli 
of his battles: Richmond relieved, Manassas 
(the second), Harper’s Ferry, Sharpsburg, Fred- 
ericksburg, Chancellorsville—where Stonewall 
Jackson fell— Winchester and Gettysburg, 
Spottsylvania, Cold Harbor, Petersburg, and 
Lynchburg. He is identified forever with that 
army of North Virginia, of whom Mr. Swinton 
says: “Who that ever looked upon it can for- 
get that army of tattered uniforms and bright 
muskets—that body of incomparable infantry 
which for four years carried the revolt upon 
its bayonets; opposing a constant front to the 
mighty concentration of power brought against 
it; which, receiving terrible blows, did not fail 
to give the like, and which, vital in all its parts, 
died only with its annihilation.” 

What I had seen General Lee to be at first, 
childlike in simplicity and unselfish in his char- 
acter, he remained, unspoiled by praise and by 
suecess. While he was always the dignified 
Virginia gentleman, and never free or familiar 
with any one, he won the hearts of his men as 
entirely as ever did Napoleon or Washington. 
An unpublished poem (unpublished so far as I 
know), by Dr. Francis O. Ticknor, written at 
his home, Torch Hill, near Columbus, Georgia, 
gives a fit illustration of this sentiment of per- 
sonal devotion with which Lee inspired his 
men. 

It is dedicated “to the tender love and fiery 
valor led and illustrated by General John B. 
Gordon,” and is simply entitled, 
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THE CREST. 


The valiant to the van! 

For here the contest lies, 
The focal path of battle wrath 
Where, whoso buffets dies. 
The red right star of civil war 

Signals the bravest—*‘ Rise!” 


Ye far-off prairie flowers, 

That deadly hush ye know 
When the thick midnight lowers 
And the black northers blow: 
And here the prairie flowers 

Looked down upon the foe. 


Braves from the Rio Grande, 

Knights from the Shenandoah, 
Sons of the Central land 

With the old Stonewall corps, 
A handful in the hand 

Of glory, and no more. 


The flowers of valor's wreath 
Around that crest they form, 

Like stars that smile on death 
From heaven's eternal calm, 

Shining, though ali beneath 
Rock to the bursting storm. 


Now, by your land’s high claim 
On life’s last loyalty, 

“Go down’’—and the gray flame 
Leaped downward joyously. 

Then in the van, the foremost man, 
Rode the good Robert Lee. 


Hush fell upon the line: 
Came—halt—to the attack ; 
Then came the war’s climax 
Of glory—‘‘ Lee, go back 
And by God’s grace divine 
They bore the chieftain back. 


And then, through blacker gloom 
Than shrouds the charnel house, 
They swept, begrimmed, unplumed, 

On with the starry cross; + 
And not the trump of doom 
Shall bring that triumph loss. 


Braves of the Rio Grande, 
Knights of the Shenandoah, 
Sons of the Central land 
With the old Stonewall corps, 
In that proud deed ye stand 
Star-laureled eyer more. 


On the walls of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association room in Washington and Lee 
University the following letter is framed: 

WASHINGTON COLLEGE, 4th June, 1870. 

My Dear Sir: Ihave received your letter of the 3d 
inst., announcing my election as honorary member 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association of Wash- 
ington College, in whose prosperity I take the great- 
est interest, and for the welfare of whose members 
my prayers are daily offered. Please present my 
grateful thanks to your Association for the honor 
conferred upon me, and believe me, 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
Mr. A. N. Gorpoy, R. E. LEE. 
Cor. Sec. of Y. M. C. A. of Washington College, Va. 


Tho leader of the five years’ storm of the 
men in gray, the central figure in the great 
American conflict, humbly thanking his own 
school-boys for an honor they havé bestowed 
in his estimation; this is the same Lee who 
both took and gave up the sword of Virginia 
at the call of duty. 

I close with another poem, really written for 
me by Mr. Henry W. Cleveland, of Augusta, 
Georgia, and which I use for the reason that 
it has never been published and that it em- 
bodies the central idea in the life of Lee, 
namely, entire acknowledgment and devotion 
to the rights of States. 


THE SWORD OF ROBERT LEE. 


When first was formed the league of States 
To make a people free, 

Virginia, by a mother’s right, 
Invoked the sword of Lee. 


Then trooping in from all the land, 
Confederate to be, 

The sister sovereigns joined the cause 
Of Davis and of Lee. 


The rights were those that grew beneath 
Our Freedom’s ancient tree, 

And we believed them safe behind 
The sword of Robert Lee. 


It led the gallant host of gray 
On Honor’s dearest fields, 

Where valor hid its country’s breast 
Behind the inlocked shields. 


* It flashed through battle air and reek, 
While foemen quailed to see, 
Still leading on the iron line 
The sword of Robert Lee. 


Its ice-brook temper met and foiled 
McClellan, Grant, and Pope, 

And beat back still the bayonets 
That bore the Union's hope. 


It was the sword of Harry Lee, 
Drawn in the long-ago, 

When British helmets rang beneath 
Each fierce Colonial blow. 


It gleamed like those bright swords of God 
That kept the Eden way; 

And, like those swords, the weal or woe 
Of man behind it lay. 


It led at first the Stars-and-Bars, 
And then the Southern Cross, 

Still foremost where the bunting white 
On bloody waves did toss. 


And when at last the brand was sheathed 
No more in victory, 

Still pure it was in Honor’s light, 
That sword of Robert Lee. 


Alecander H. Stephens. 
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“As imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name.” 


O be, as it should aim to be, the forerunner 
or the herald of a literature richer in all 
those qualities which give it power and perma- 
nence than any in the past, criticism needs to 
acquire a spirit of true tolerance, and an insight 
at once clear and sympathetic. It should be 
suggestive and comprehensive, quick to dis- 
cover, and free to declare beauty embodied in 
new forms or found by untrodden ways. “He 
is a hospitable critic,” said recently Mr. Whit- 
man of Mr. Stedman. This is praise well de- 
served, but which few appreciate, for hospitality 
is now a custom more honored in the breach 
than in the observance by the school cf mod- 
ern critics. 

It is first of all the province of a critic to 
detect the points of excellence in a work; to 
show in what it merits praise; to distinguish 
its subtle beauties; to describe the attitude and 
the surroundings of an author and to place 
the reader and writer in perfect accord. The 
limitations of a poet soon become manifest. 
His errors and short-comings display them- 
selves; what he can not do is evident without 
the aid of a prompter. What the reader has 
a right to ask of his guide or preceptor are 
directions which will reveal the wisdom, the 
beauties, the purpose of the writers; something 
that will add to our powers of insight, heighten 
our sense of harmony, and enable us to catch 
some of those visions that are “the harvest of 
the quiet eye.” 

If this labor of elucidation is the highest 
prerogative of the critic when he deals with 
the work of one man, it imposes obligations 
of even greater care when he undertakes to 
fix the limits of a school or to sit in judg- 
ment on the tendencies of a generation of 
poets. Here criticism must first of all be tol- 
erant, hospitable, before it can possibly be just. 
Truth is not reached by any process of exclu- 
sion, but by rules which will open wide the 
gates to all who bear any manner of gifts. 
Condemnation is easy; discrimination is dif- 
ficult. In poetry, as in all other arts, there 
are rules which can not be violated; but here, 
too, as elsewhere, we have the dogmas of op- 
posing creeds, which are destructive in their 
tendencies, narrow, intolerant, and bigoted; 


dogmas which if accepted would seriously re- 
strict and in time destroy all the imaginative 
or creative literature. 

On the one hand there are those who con- 
tend that the moralities or moral teachings 
are entirely incompatible with true poetry; 
on the other it is asserted that the only true 
poetry is that which conveys a moral truth, 
and that this purpose is above all the rules 
of art. Some insist that poetry should deal 
only with the commonplace things of life to 
elevate and dignify them, while others exclude 
the commonplace from the range of the poet 
and declare that idealism is the only rule of 
conduct as it should be the only aim of the 
real artist. 

Every where we find confusion of ideas, and 
every where strange intolerance and exclusive- 
ness. It is time to plead for greater hospital- 
ity of thought, greater lucidity of expression, a 
clearer appreciation of the universality of the 
poetic idea which has in time dominated every 
school of philosophy, permeated every system 
of religion, dignified the civilization of each 
age, and inspired alike the thought of the 
stoic, the skeptic, or the religious teacher. We 
need to seek out whatsoever things are beau- 
tiful, and to exclude no thought or suggestion 
simply because it comes to us through chan- 
nels we deem unworthy. 

Mr. Whittier makes his protest against one 
school of exclusionists when he says, “It is 
rather the fashion of the worshipers of art 
to ignore or condemn a poem which has a 
moral or devotional aim. A little wickedness 
and irreverent audacity in a writer seems to 
many literary judges a thing to be commended. 
T have no complaint to make of a lack of com- 
mendation. I have more than I deserve. But 
I don’t like to have praise bestowed upon im- 
moral and non-religious pieces.” Undoubtedly 
there is cause for this complaint, but it only 
covers half the wrong. What we need to culti- 
vate is a keener sense of apprehension, so that 
we may 
“Find tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 

Sermons in stones, and good in every thing.” 

One school of exclusionists declares that 
“Agnosticism can not exist in true poetry,’ 
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and would have it accepted as alike the canon 
of the church and the canon of criticism. Be- 
fore it is accepted it certainly needs to be ex- 
amined, for under it much that is most highly 
prized by the lovers of true poetry will be ex- 
cluded from all future anthologies. Leaving 
Whittier to oppose on his side the edicts of a 
shallow Philistinism, let us, on the other, see 
how far the assumption that “Agnosticism can 
not exist in true poetry” fails to meet the re- 
quirements of any high standard of criticism. 

It is not necessary that one should have any 
sympathy with the attitude of agnosticism 
toward religion to see that this sentence lacks 
that “lucidity of mind and largeness of temper 


so essential to just criticism.” Poetry is not to 


be judged by its religious tendencies, nor by its 
theological coloring, As no poetical expression 
or law is allowed to count against a theological 
creed, it is requiring too much to insist that 
poetry shall at all points accord either with 
theological dogma on the one hand, or with the 
the latest hypothesis of science on the other. 
Poetry, theology, and science are, each in its 
own sphere, warring against the inadequate 
ideals of the day, enlarging each after its na- 
ture the boundaries of light. To suppose that 
agnosticism is destructive of true poetry, either 
gives to poetry a very restricted meaning or to 
agnosticism a very destructive power. Not in 
any manner to extenuate the short-comings of 
this form of modern skepticism, but to reach, 
if possible, a somewhat clearer view of the 
functions of poetry in its relation to science 
and religion, is the purpose of this article. 
First, then, it would be weil to inquire 
whether any of the poetry that we now have 
is tainted with this theological heresy. Taking 
the declaration that agnosticism can not exist 
in true poetry in its literal and exact sense, 
one has only to give it a moment’s thought 
and question a not very retentive memory to 
find evidences of its unfaithfulness. Agnosti- 
cism is a word of varied and varying signifi- 
cation. In the mind of most persons it covers 
and includes all forms of doubt and unbelief. 
With others, who aim to be somewhat exact 
in thought and expression, it is described as 
the creed of the “ Know-nothing,” which sepa- 
rates him from all absolute knowledge. Yet 
this definition fails to reach either exactness or 
accuracy. Agnosticism does not imply an ab- 
solute want of knowledge, and though it does 
place a limit to the range of thought beyond 
which lies the unknown, it yet leaves “ample 
room and verge enough” for the play of the 


imagination. No school of philosophy owes 
so much to imagination as does that of Darwin 
and Spencer, Huxley and Tyndall. These men 
are treading the very confines of human knowl- 
edge; they are constructing hypotheses of the 
most imaginative and bewildering character. 
They send out, as the scouts of an advancing 
army, their surmises and theories, and follow 
them with a vast body of admirably arranged 
facts and beautifully aligned fancies. Pausing 
as they reach the boundaries of material knowl- 
edge, they say, “ Here we stand for this time; 
what lies beyond we do not know.” This con- 
fession of the inadequacy of knowledge does 
by no means settle detinitely that the unknown 
realm is not to be penetrated by the experi- 
enced explorer. One does not have to accept 
as indisputable facts the theories and the 
hypetheses of any of these philosophers, to 
realize that their investigations, halting and 
inconclusive as they are, have revealed new 
worlds to the imaginative mind, and have 
made known the movements of a system so 
full of beauty and so rich with thought that 
man only in his highest moods can appre- 
hend it.* 

Poetry is the highest expression of the im- 
passioned mind at the moment when it leaves 
exact definition and commonplace facts, and 
seeks to interpret thoughts, plans, and purposes 
with which, in its ordinary state, it can not 
deal. 

It is a serious error to suppose that the re- 
cent triumphs of man’s ingenuity in the con- 
struction of the machinery of modern civiliza- 
tion have to any extent limited the realm of 
imagination and poetry. With every click of 
the telegraph instrument, there comes sugges- 
tions of a region boundless and unexplored, 
which the imagination alone can occupy. The 
same influence is felt, the same impelling force 
is manifest when one turns to the study of the 
doctrine of the conservation of force, or the 
indestructibility of matter. The indefinite 
ages through which evolution has, with unerr- 


“It is perhaps significant that few exact defini- 
tions of Continuity are to be found. Even in Sir W. 
R. Grove’s famous paper, the fountain-head of the 
modern form of this far from modern truth, there is 
no attempt at definition. In point of fact, its sweep 
is so magnificent, it appeals so much more to the 
imagination than to the reason, that men have pre- 
ferred to exhibit rather than to define it. Its true 
greatness consists in the final impression it leaves on 
the mind with regard to the uniformity of Nature. 
For it was reserved for the Law of Continuity to put 
the finishing touch to the harmony of the universe. 


(Drummond's Natural Law in the Spiritual World.) 
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ing purpose, worked, and is still working, to 
produce not alone what we now see and know, 
but a system as far beyond this as this is be- 
yond chaos, are to be penetrated only by an 
imagination grown strong under healthful 
mental training until it has become the per- 
fected telescope of the mind. 

It has been said, “ Poetry must ever open 
and widen our horizon,” and that is what mod- 
ern science, consciously or unconsciously, is 
constantly doing. To the visionary and to the 
believer, to the poet and to the seer, standing 
on the confines of this materialistic universe 
and looking over the dark waters which no 
wave of light has ever disturbed, Agnosticism 
simply says, “ We do not know; reasoning from 
the past, and relying upon the accumulated 
knowledge of ages, it is not to be denied that 
beyond the range of human knowledge there 
exists a power to account for all the phenomena 
of life, but we affirm that this power is not 
manifest to man in his present stage of exist- 
ence, and that your dreams are still dreams 
unrealized, and your visions, though they may 
be prophetic, have no basis in the record of 
human achievement.” 

To show that whatever else agnosticism may 
lack, it does not lack poetry, we have to quote 
only two expressions from Dr. MeCosh concern- 
ing Herbert Spencer and his philosophy. “He 
an,” says this eminent logician, “by his con- 
structive intellect evolve all things out of an 
original star-dust and pursue its course of dif- 
ferentiation and integration, until it is dis- 
solved into the vapor in which it originated.” 
Such a process of reasoning may not be able 
to withstand the tests of logic, but surely it 
meets all the requirements of poetry. Again, 
Dr. McCosh says, “ His bold generalizations ”— 
the highest quality of poetry —* are always in- 
structive, and some of them may in the end 
be established as the profoundest laws of the 
universe.” In explanation of this sentence, 
Dr. MeCosh adds, “It is proper to state that I 
represented our author as a Titan making war 
against the gods that rule Olympus, to which 
he seeks to rise, not by slow and gradual steps, 
but by heaping Pelion on Pindus,” and this, if 
not strictly orthodox, is at least evidence that 
agnosticism is not devoid of the essential ele- 
ments of poetry. 

In my judgment the spirit of modern inves- 
tigation does widen our horizon and extend 
our vision, and the result of these investigations 
inspires the mind and elevates the thoughts, 
not only of those who believe in an unknown 

Vor I.—35. 


power, but even of those who do not believe 
that they can, by searching, tind out God. 
That there is a wide distinction between ag- 
nosticism and materialism, as it is usually de- 
fined, any one who even casually reads Spencer 
or Tyndall, and a host of others who train with 
them, does not need to be told. In a recent 
controversy with Mr. Harrison, Mr. Spencer 
labored earnestly to make plain his belief that 
there did exist, or rather his refusal to deny 
the existence of, a power governing and con- 
trolling the universe, a knowledge of which 
was beyond the reach of modern science, ad- 
mitting the existence of un infinite and eternal 
Energy by which all things are created and 
sustained. If this be so, certainly there can be 
nothing in agnosticism destructive of true po- 
etry. From a religious stand-point one may 
believe that it contains the germ of a doctrine 
which is at enmity with revealed religion, but 
that it will at the same time destroy all the 
elements of poetry and contine the mind of 
man to what has already been discovered, de- 
nying him the thought or hope of a still wider 
knowledge, no critic should be willing to ad- 
mit. These scholars, with their spectroscopes, 
microscopes, and telescopes, and with all their 
instruments and implements of aggressive war- 
fare, are turning them, not against knowledge, 
not against literature, not against poetry, or 
imagination, but toward the boundless uni- 
verse hidden in the shadow of the unknown. 
Their purpose is to penetrate this shadow, and 
in many instances their investigations have 
simply served to sustain, after much patient 
labor, the propositions advanced in a moment 
of inspiration, when the lightnings of their un- 
fettered imaginations leaped to conclusions 
which only years of patient research could 
justify. The poet is the pioneer of thought 
even in this day, and in the future he will not 
be any more bound by the scientific dicta than 
Milton or Dante, poets of the past, were bound 
by the theological edicts of their time, yet 
he may be an agnostic for all that. Time in 
its onward movement, in the accumulation of 
knowledge and in the increase of wisdom, 
frees, not only the mind of man, but his im- 
agination, gives wings to his thoughts, and 
spreads them over unfathomable and pathless 
seas, 

These scientists, agnostics, or what you will, 
are to this age what Columbus was to his; 
what they seek is what he sought—material 
continents, which reason and imagination have 
together convinced them exist beyond the pres- 
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ent range of human knowledge. They, as did 
he, turn their attention to these undiscovered 
lands; and, concentrating their time and atten- 
tion on this single purpose, leave to others the 
task of bringing these new worlds into strict 
harmony with that theory of the universe which 
prevailed before their discoveries. Surely, there 
need be no fear that these discoveries in the 
future will any more than in the past shake 
the foundations of religion or destroy the prin- 
ciples of true poetry. 

It is unreasonable to think that this labor in 
any wise limits the province of poetry, or de- 
prives it of its vital power. Experience as 
well as reason teaches us that there is no deadly 
antagonism between agnosticism and poetry, 
between the philosophy that says “I do not 
know” and that imagination which keeps alive 
the human desire to penetrate beyond the veil. 
That the highest human thought makes real 
to the eye of faith the unknown God, and so 
strikes the noblest chords of the highest poetry, 
is certainly true. And yet, from those who 
might be classed agnostics, in that they were 
still questioning the existence of what is to 
others revealed and eternal truth, there have 
come suggestions of such strange nobleness 
and beauty, that one who denies the existence 
of poetry in them must have allowed the ear 
to be deadened by the turmoil of life, and the 
eyes dimmed by its mists and vapors. 

We turn to Job, and find such poems as 
these: 

Is there not a warfare to man upon earth ? 

And are not his days like the days of an hireling? 

As a servant that earnestly desireth the shadow, 

And as an hireling that looketh for his wages: 

So am I made to possess months of vanity, 

And wearisome nights are appointed to me. 

When I lie down, I say, 

When shall I arise, and the night be gone? 

And I am full of tossings to and fro unto the dawn- 
ing of the day. 

My flesh is clothed with worms and clods of dust; 

My skin closeth up and breaketh out afresh. 

My days are swifter than a weaver’s shuttle, 

And are spent without hope. 

Oh remember that my life is wind: 

Mine eye shall no more see good. 

The eve of him that seeth me shall behold me no more: 

Thine eyes shall be upon me, but I shall not be. 

As the cloud is consumed and vanisheth away, 

So he that goeth down to the grave shall come up no 
more, 

He shall return no more to his house, 

Neither shall his place know him any more. 

Therefore I will not refrain my mouth; 

I will speak in the anguish of my spirit ; 

I will complain in the bitterness of my soul. 

Am I a sea, or a sea-monster, 

That thou settest a watch over me? 


When I say, My bed shall comfort me, 

My couch shall ease my complaint; 

Then thou scarest me with dreams, 

And terrifiest me through visions: 

So that my soul chooseth strangling, 

And death rather than these my bones. 

I loathe my life; I would not live alway: 
Let me alone; for my days are as a breath. 


And when his friends insisted that such 
highly wrought expressions as these were ir- 
reconcilable with any idea they held of divine 
government, and that all such questioning and 
skepticism were destructive alike of poetry and 
faith, he continued: 


Man that is born of a woman 

Is of few days, and full of trouble. 

He cometh forth like a flower, and is cut down; 

He fleeth also as a shadow, and continueth not. 

And dost thou open thine eyes upon such an one, 

And bringest me into judgment with thee? 

Who can bring a clean thing out of an unclean? not 
one. 

Seeing his days are determined, the number of his 
months is with thee. 

And thou hast appointed his bounds that he can not 
pass ; 

Look away from him, that he may rest, 

Till he shall accomplish, as an hireling, his day. 

For there is hope of a tree if it be cut down, that it 
will sprout again, 

And that the tender branch thereof will not cease, 

Though the root thereof wax old in the earth, 

And the stock thereof die in the ground; 

Yet through the scent of water it will bud, 

And put forth boughs like a plant. 

But man dieth, and wasteth away: 

Yea, man giveth up the ghost, and where is he? 

As the waters fail from the sea, 

And the river decayeth and drieth up; 

So man lieth down and riseth not: 

Till the heavens be no more, they shall not awake, 

Nor be roused out of their sleep. 

Oh that thou wouldest hide me in the grave, 

That thou wouldest keep me secret until thy wrath 
be past, 

That thou wouldest appoint mea set time, and remem- 
ber me! 

Tf a man die, shall he live again ? 

All the days of my warfare would I wait, 

Till my release should come. 


Certainly, whatever faith one may find else- 
where in this Book of Job, and whatever an- 
swer one may get to such questions as these in 
the Psalms of David and in those Epistles of 
Paul in which to an ignorant world he declared 
an unknown God, here we have poetical energy 
of the highest type, and agnosticism of an 
undeniable kind. 

But leaving Job, and poets such as Job, who 
were agnostics only in moments of doubt and 
deep concern, let us turn to the poetry of 
George Eliot. Through her prose and poetry 
alike there are evidences of influences which 
can not be traced alone to any system of belief 
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or of unbelief. From the very structure of 
her mind it was not possible for George Eliot 
to be a poet of the highest order, and from the 
nature of her studies, which were largely in- 
trospective and egotistic, aggravated by her 
associations, she little by little let slip much of 
her marvelous power as a master of fiction. Yet 
there were moments of temporary aberration, so 
to speuk, when she was lifted above the merely 
temporal and material, and gave expression in 
noblest numbers to the highest thought and 
purest aspiration of the human mind. In her 
hymn to “The Choir Invisible,” poetry and 
agnosticism are met together, and so clearly 
does it refute the idea that they are mutually 
destructive, I may be pardoned if I quote some 
of the familiar lines: 


“Oh may I join the choir invisible 
Of those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence; live 
In pulses stirred to generosity, 
In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 
For miserable aims that end with self, 
In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like stars 
And with their mild persistence urge men’s search 
To vaster issues. 

* * * * % * 

This is life to come, 

Which martyred men have made more glorious 
For us to strive to follow. May I reach 
That purest heaven, be to other souls 
The cup of strength in some great agony, 
Enkindle generous ardor, feed pure love, 
Beget the smiles that have no cruelty— 
Be the sweet presence of a good diffused, 
And in diffusion evermore intense, 
So shall I join the choir invisible 
Whose music is the gladness of the world.” 


In another vein, and yet in much the same 


spirit, let us quote another poem by this ag- 
nostic, as full of tenderness as though written 


by Wordsworth: 


The world is great; the birds all fly from me; 
The stars are golden fruit upon a tree 
All out of reach; my little sister went, 

And [am lonely. 


The world is great; I tried to mount the hill 
Above the pines, where the light lies so still, 
But it rises higher; little sister went, 

And I am lonely. 


The world is great; the wind comes rushing by, 
I wonder where it comes from ; sea birds ery 
And hurt my heart; my little sister went, 

And I am lonely. 


The world is great; the people laugh and talk 

And make loud holiday ; how fast they walk! 

I’m lame, they push me;; little sister went, 
And I am lonely. 


Emerson would usually, perhaps justly, be 
classed as the poet of transcendentalism, yet 
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the “glittering generalities” and delusive sug- 
gestions, which are thought to be characteristic 
of his school, are much more manifest in his 
essays than in his poems. His faith, such as it 
was, is best expressed, most sincerely, naturally, 
and tenderly expressed, in the poem written on 
the death of his boy, 
“For whom 
Morn well might break and April bloom.” 


In this poem we find such lines as these: 


‘““When frail Nature can no more 
Then the spirit strikes the hour, 
My servant Death, with solving right, 
Pours finite into infinite.”’ 

In this poem Emerson puts his belief, or 
hope, or faith, into its strongest form; it marks 
the limit of his assent, and his creed may be 
accepted as embodied in these few words: 


“What is excellent, 
As God lives, is permanent; 
Hearts are dust, hearts’ loves remain, 
Hearts’ loves will meet thee again.” 


To many minds this will seem something 
more definitive, more hopeful, than any thing 
in the lines from George Eliot; but others will 
find no difference. 

Yet running all through his rugged verse 
are the suggestions of fatalism, closely akin to 
agnosticism. It is true many deny that Em- 
erson is a poet, yet his little volume holds 
enough of the essential elements of poetry to 
make the fame of half a score of others more 
noisy than he. His Brahma, which has puz- 
zled so many in this generation, and which 
remains to puzzle others in generations to 
come, is certainly not a song of faith, whatever 
else it may be. Perhaps it is Pantheism, per- 
haps Nihilism, perhaps Agnosticism. Edwin 
Arnold, in a translation called “The Secret of 
Death,” embodies the same idea in a different 
form, somewhat nearer our apprehension: 

If he that slaveth thinks “‘I slay ;” if he 
Whom he doth slay thinks ‘tI am slain,’ then both 
Know not aright! That which was life in each 
Can not be slain nor slay! 

The untouched Soul, 
Greater than all the worlds (because the worlds 
By it subsist): smaller than subtleties 
Of things minutest, last of ultimates, 
Sits in the hollow heart of all that lives! 
Whoso hath laid aside desire and fear, 
His senses mastered and his spirit still, 
Sees in the quiet life of verity 
Eternal, safe, majestical—his Soul! 
Resting, it ranges every where! asleep, 
It roams the world, unsleeping! Who, save I, 
Know that divinest spirit as it is, 
Glad beyond joy existing outside life! 
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Beholding it in bodies bodiless, 

Amid impermanency permanent; 
Embracing all things, yet i’ the midst of all, 
The mind, enlightened, casts its grief away! 

It is not to be known by knowledge. Man 
Wotteth it not by wisdom! Learning vast 
Halts short of it! Only by soul itself 
Is soul perceived when the Soul wills it so! 
There shines no light save its own light to show 
Itself unto itself! 

None compasseth 
Its joy who is not wholly ceased from sin, 
Who dwells not self-controlled, self-censured, calm, 
Lord of himself! It is not gotten else! 
Brahm hath it not to give. 


Surely, we have here the expressions of 
agnosticism, the limits of knowledge, and the 
elements of an inspiring poetry. Whether this 
“untouched soul” is indestructible force or 
undying energy, or whether it is a part of that 
underlying, all-controlling, unknown and un- 
knowable power which Spencer suggests as 
back of the known universe, it is not neces- 
sary to determine. It certainly is not a sep- 
arate entity, an indestructible individuality, 
which Christianity places in antagonism to it, 
and which is the universal central thought in 
every Christian creed, 

That agnosticism does exist in true poetry, 
one has only to read Tennyson’s “In Memo- 
riam” to believe. At the last it closes with 
the expression of a most inspiring hope, yet 
through all the poem runs the despair of ag- 
nosticism, a despair quieted, if not conquered, 
by a belief that he could 


Hear at times a sentinel, 
Who moves about from place to place, 
And whispers to the world of space 

In the deep night that all is well. 


True poetry expresses all the passion of the 
human mind, the passion of doubt as well as 
the passion of belief, and it is this claim that is 
put beside the opinion that agnosticism can not 
exist in true poetry. 

“In Memoriam” records the progress of a 
human soul through all the stages of advance- 
ment, from despair to faint hope and abiding 
faith, but through all the record is undying 
poetry, and in it all, perhaps, nothing finer 
than these lines: 


Oh yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill, 
To pangs of nature, sins of will, 
Defects of doubt, and taints of blood ; 


That nothing walks with aimless feet ; 
That not one life shall be destroy’d, 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 

When God hath made the pile complete ; 


That not a worm is cloven in vain; 
That not a moth with vain desire 
Is shrivell’d in a fruitless fire, 

Or but subserves another's gain. 

Behold, we know not any thing; 

I can but trust that good shall fall 
At last—far off—at last to all, 

And every winter change to spring. 

So runs my dream; but what am I? 
An infant erying in the night; 
An infant erying for the light; 

And with no language but a ery. 


Poetry, from the nature of the case, can not 
be conclusive; it is merely suggestive. To 
all the many difficult problems of life, to all 
“the obstinate questionings of sense and out- 
ward things,” poetry has suggestions and an- 
swers of its own which perhaps can not be 
brought into strict harmony with the teachings 
of theology nor with the teachings of science, 
but they are not to be entirely abandoned 
because of this. There is no more inspiring 
passage in English prose or verse than Words- 
worth’s “Ode on the Intimations of Immor- 
tality from the Reccollections of early Child- 
hood.” I suppose neither religion nor science 
is willing to accept it as in any exact sense the 
foundation of truth, yet in an imaginative way 
it suggests a hope that is a perpetual benedic- 
tion. Poetry puts into any creed a breath of 
its own, and the dry bones of agnosticism it 
will inspire with life even as it once inspired 
the hard and rugged creed of Puritanism, and 
kept alive the fire of hope in the mind of Mil- 
ton and of Bunyan. As for her, there is noth- 
ing too high and mighty, so there is nothing 
too lowly. Her’s is a universal presence. 
That Wordsworth felt this, that he knew 
beauty was its own excuse for being and needed 
no license from churchmen, nor from schools, is 
manifest through all his writings, and no- 
where is it more beautifully expressed than in 
the lines on Tintern Abbey: 

The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion; the tall rock, 
The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood, 
Their colors, and their forms, were then to me 
An appetite; a feeling and a love, 
They had no need of a remoter charm 
By thoughts supplied, nor any interest 
Unborrowed from the eye. 

Others must determine the theological ten- 
dency of these lines, but they are essentially 
poetic, and are themselves the answer to all 
who insist that true poetry must submit to the 
demands of science on the one hand or of the- 
ology on the other. Beauty is its own excuse 
for being; it has “no need of a remoter charm, 
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by thoughts supplied, nor any interest unbor- 
rowed from the eye.” The failure to recognize 
this is the fundamental error of those who 
would have poetry conform strictly to the hy- 
potheses of evolution or of special creation. He 
who would understand any thing of the work- 
ings of the human mind must be prepared to 
recognize the soul of good in things evil, and 
it is the province of the critic to point out these 
goodly manifestations. Poetry has clothed the 
earth with beauty as with a garment. It has 
kept bright its burning torches when the world 
was sunk in the darkness of ignorance, cruelty, 
and sensuality. It has put courage in the heart 
of the captive, and hope in the heart of him 
that was cast down. Against materialism it 
makes an abiding protest, for it creates the 
world anew every morning, and at evening 
surrounds it with clouds and darkness. It 
ministers to us, not by teaching science nor by 


expounding theology, but by conveying to the 
heart of man new impressions, and by awaken- 
ing new joys about his path. David and Ho- 
mer, Dante and Goethe, the Hebrew king and 
the German philosopher, speak to mankind in 
its magic numbers, and scientist and seer follow 
forever in its luminous pathway. It speaks 
after its own manner to all peoples and kin- 
dreds and tongues, for it is the universal lan- 
guage of the heart, the music which, beginning 
at the time when the morning stars sang to- 
gether, gains new power with each succeeding 
age: 
“In Being’s flood, in Action's storm, 
I walk and work, above, beneath, 
Work and weave in endless motion ; 

Birth and Death, 

An infinite ocean, 

A seizing and giving 

The fire of living: 
’Tis thus at the roaring Loom of Time I ply 
And weave for God the garment thou seest Him by.” 


Richard W. Knott. 
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Where the lights and shadows mingle 
In an airy, fairy fretwork, 

Gentle girl, with cheeks a-tingle, 
Hidden in your hammock’s network, 


I, a little bird above you, 
Often see you read romances 
Where the magie phrase, “I love you,” 
Dreamier makes your hazel glances. 


So your dark-eyed cousin finds you 
Sound asleep, yet smiling brightly ; 
And the rogue for mischief binds you, 

Binds you in your hammock tightly. 


How you scold him, when you waken! 
Hate him half a day—the chance is— 
For the school-boy freedom taken 
With your slumber’s grand romances, 


But he cares not, for his laughter 

Rings more gay the more he’s chidden, 
Like a tune, how often after 

Echoing through your mind unbidden! 


And I see you, ere a dozen 
Years of bird-life have departed, 
Watching for your soldier cousin, 
Lingering here half broken-hearted, 


Till, as great slow clouds go trooping 
To the sunset’s Eldorado, 

Slowly on his crutches drooping 
Comes your cousin, or his shadow. 


Then the breeze, that with your tresses 
May be toying, will discover 

What this little bird now guesses, 
That your cousin is your lover. 


Now he’s close, and both your faces 
The last kiss of sunset touches, 
As his arm your waist embraces— 

Sure, a better staff than crutches. 


Then, oh! then, my gentle maiden, 
When he’s told of battle’s chances, 

And your lids with tears o’erladen 
Droop beneath his glowing glances, 


In this place where now you're reading 
You shall hear a sweeter story, 

And the passion of his pleading 
Win a purer prize than glory. 


Then the hero whom you capture 
Here will set your lips a-tingle, 

Here will fill those eyes with rapture, 
Where the lights and shadows mingle. 


Henry W. Austin. 
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BRAGG’S INVASION OF KENTUCKY. 


VI. 


N continuation of the operations of the 8th, 

the center and right of the Union army were 
ordered to attack the enemy in front and on 
the left flank, beginning at six in the morning. 

In pursuance of this order, Mitchell, of the 
center corps, was moved from his position in 
second line to the left and front toward Good- 
night’s spring, north of Perryville, while Sher- 
idan was moved directly upon the place. In 
his progress toward his destination, General 
Mitchell was led to believe that the enemy 
would return to the field and try to pursue his 
advantage of the previous day. Accordingly, 
when this report was transmitted to general 
headquarters, General Gilbert was instructed 
to advance with determination but with cau- 
tion, and to keep in readiness to move the 
larger portion of the center corps to the left 
to meet such a movement should it be under- 
taken. As the morning wore away it was dis- 
covered that the enemy had withdrawn from 
his position near Perryville, and the center 
corps was then ordered to cross Chaplin River 
and establish itself at Goodnight’s and Walker’s 
springs, with instructions, however, to be ready 
to advance or fight at a moment’s notice. 

When the Confederates withdrew during 
the night from in the immediate vicinity of 
the left corps, they left on the ground their 
dead and some of their wounded, and also the 
guns which had been captured from the new 
troops—exchanging, however, for two Napo- 
leons two of their brass six-pounders of the 
old pattern. On leaving Perryville in the 
morning, the wounded who could not be car- 
ried along in the retreat were left in the houses 
in town and on the farms in its vicinity. Gen- 
eral Bragg seems to have left the field in good 
order, but with no loss of time. 

In the month of August of the preceding 
year General Lyon, in Missouri, resorted to the 
same device to save his army to which General 
Bragg had had recourse to extricate his de- 
tachment under General Polk from its perilous 
position at Perryville. General Lyon marched 
out of Springfield during the night, and, un- 
discovered, gained a position near the enemy 
under Price and McCullough, encamped along 
Wilson’s Creek, and at daybreak executed a 
very successful surprise, attacking the enemy’s 
left with the bulk of his forces while Sigel en- 
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gaged their center. The fight lasted continu- 
ously between four and five hours, and up to 
that time it was the hardest four hours’ fight- 
ing that had ever taken place on the American 
continent. 

The Confederates were so much paralyzed 
that, although nearly four times as many as 
their adversaries, they permitted them to retire 
in broad daylight entirely unmolested. The 
Union troops, as the Confederates at Perry- 
ville, were obliged to leave their dead on the 
field, among whom, through some oversight, 
was their General. Their wounded who could 
not be moved were left in Springfield, some 
ten miles from the battle-ground, 

After it was known to General Buell that 
the Confederates had really left the field, the 
necessary measures for the care of the wounded 
and burial of the dead were taken. These du- 
ties occupied all of the 9th and 10th. In con- 
sequence of some exaggerated reports of losses 
in Mitchell’s division, Surgeon Weeks, medi- 
eal director of the center corps, was directed 
to go carefully over all the ground covered by 
the line of battle, that is, from Sheridan’s posi- 
tion on the Springfield pike across to McCook’s 
left on the Maxville road, and ascertain the 
number of the dead, with a view to correcting 
the regimental reports, for these, it was fore- 
seen, would require close supervision. It had 
hitherto proved impossible to procure correct 
reports of the present and absent on a toilsome 
march, and it seemed only a matter of com- 
mon foresight to make extra efforts to obtain 
correct reports of the killed, wounded, and 
missing in a great battle. 

Surgeon Weeks reports the casualties in the 
Ninth division (R. B. Mitchell’s) for the 7th 
and 8th as one hundred and twenty-one killed, 
and three hundred and thirty-nine wounded. 
Rousseau’s division had formerly been Ormsby 
Mitchell’s, and some of the wounded of this 
division when brought to the hospitals of the 
center corps were thought to have still contin- 
ued to call their division by its old name, thus 
causing an exaggerated number of casualties 
to be credited to R. B. Mitchell’s division of 
that corps. 

In the Eleventh division (Sheridan’s) the 
killed were twenty-six, and wounded two 
hundred and twenty -eight. 

In the Ninth division the casualties were 
confined almost entirely to Gooding’s brigade 
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and Pinney’s battery. One killed and ten 
wounded, only, belonged to the remainder of 
the division. The regiments in Gooding’s bri- 
gade on which the losses fell were the Twenty- 
second Indiana and the Fifty-ninth and Seven- 
ty-fifth Mlinois. The Seventy-fourth Dlinois, 
the remaining regiment of this brigade, lost 
none, for when the brigade was recalled to the 
north side of Doctor’s Creek, and sent to rein- 
force the left, this regiment was not halted, but 
continued on toward the right where there was 


no fighting, and did not join its brigade until 


after dark. 

In Sheridan’s division the casualties were 
generally distributed as might be supposed 
when we remember that it had been contin- 
uously engaged from break of day. 

The figures here given do not agree in their 
totals with those taken from General Fry’s 
book. It was a hard task to make reports 
agree at that day. It was, therefore, not 
surprising that some regimental commanders 
would give up in despair, and either make no 
reports at all, or send in those which they 
knew to be not correct. 

Late at night, on the 10th, a reconnoissance 
was ordered from the center corps to ascertain 
the nature of the country in advance, with a 
view to moving over it in force, and also to 
ascertain whether or not the enemy was at 
Harrodsburg, and, if so, his position. A simi- 
lar reconnoissance was ordered from the right 
corps, then on the Danville pike, but as Sill’s 
division was yet a day’s march behind the left 
corps it was understood that, while each recon- 
nvissance was to be pushed with sufficient vigor 
to develop facts, care must be taken to avoid 
bringing on a general action. The reconnois- 
sance from the center corps was made by a bri- 
gade and a battery, with Gay’s cavalry in front. 
It began early on the 11th, and discovered the 
enemy in force south of Harrodsburg about 
two miles. This was Kirby Smith’s column 
which, on joining, had been drawn up with a 
view to returning to renew the battle at Perry- 
ville, with Smith in the lead. General Bragg 
changed his mind, and during the day the Con- 
federates withdrew entirely from Harrodsburg, 
and the reconnoitering detachments entered 
the place in the evening, driving out the en- 
emy’s rearguard and capturing some stores, 
They also made about twelve hundred prison- 
ers, most of whom were sick and wounded 
men, who could not be carried along in the 
retreat. 

It was a piece of very good fortune for the 


Union side that the Confederates did not return 
to renew the battle, for they would have had 
such an advantage in numbers and in the 
character of their troops that the Army of the 
Ohio would have been placed in great peril. 

General McCook’s corps had been so badly 
damaged in the battle that, in the absence of 
Sill’s division, it could be counted on for only 
what Rousseau’s division could show, for Jack- 
son’s division, composed wholly of new troops, 
could not be rallied and be made to face 
Bragg’s veterans in so brief a period as three 
days after their route at their hands. 

Crittenden’s corps and Gilbert’s were intact, 
but together they could have shown only about 
thirty-six thousand men in line. Allowing to 
McCook’s corps, in the absence of Sill, six thou- 
sand men, the Confederates would have in num- 
bers a superiority of fully fifteen thousand, all 
seasoned troops. It is true that the Army of the 
Ohio had better arms, and was better supplied 
also, perhaps, with food for its men and ani- 
mals, advantages which go far to compensate 
for inferiority of numbers; but then from a 
quarter to a third of its force was of raw 
troops. 

In withdrawing from Harrodsburg and fall- 
ing back upon Bryantsville General Bragg 

ras drawing near his depot of supplies, and 
was thus following out his original plan of 
operations, from which he had deviated in the 
hope of striking in detail the supposed line 
af sixty miles over which the Army of the 
Ohio was reported to be extended; but, never- 
theless, in not returning to Perryville and re- 
suming the battle he lost for the Confederacy 
perhaps the only opportunity it ever had of 
fighting a great battle with the advantage of 
a decisive preponderance in numbers and the 
character of its troops. 

General Bragg’s reasons for not fighting at 
Harrodsburg, as given by himself, rested chiefly 
on the lack of subsistence for his troops. But 
there was one drawback aside from the want 
of supplies, and that was the want of confi- 
dence in him upon the part of his superior 
officers. There had grown up among them 
the habit of not obeying his orders unless 
they approved of them. It had come to such 
a pass in his army that General Bragg could 
move neither troops nor supplies unless he 
was on the spot in person to enforce his orders. 
When a body of troops is in such a state it is 
in no condition to seek a general action. 

The retreat of the Confederates must have 
been unexpected to General Buell, and it was 
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therefore very natural that he should observe 
caution in his movements. He had, from the 
beginning, counted on finding them concen- 
trated at or vear Harrodsburg, and ready to 
accept the trial by battle. In abandoning this 
ground there was something unaccountable 
upon the part of the adversary and it was im- 
portant that no false step be made in following 
him. 

The want of cavalry was now greatly felt. 
So long as the movements of the Confederates 
were natural and in about the direction which 
they might be reasonably expected to take, an 
advance of cavalry sufficient to follow’ their 
line of march had proved to be sufficient— 
now, however, that their motions had come to 
be eccentric and uncertain, a wide scope of 
country needed to be covered to keep their 
movements well under observation. In modern 
armies, when operating in the open country, 
the cavalry is from an eighth to a sixth of the 
whole. The cavalry division of the Army of 
the Ohio, therefore, when it moved out of Lou- 
isville, ought to have been about eight thousand 
strong; yet it is a full estimate when we credit 
it with not much over half that number present 
in the ranks. 

It was to be presumed that the movement 
of the Confederates was merely a change in 
quest of a position where all of their resources 
of men and supplies could be readily called 
into requisition on the day of the decisive bat- 
tle, therefore, to follow their motions McCook’s 
corps, now complete by the arrival of Sill’s 
division, was ordered to Harrodsburg, and 
Crittenden’s was moved nearer to Danville, 
while Gilbert’s, still in the center, was moved 
up to the Danville pike, but nearer Harrods- 
burg — Crittenden’s corps was subsequently 
pushed on toward the Harrodsburg and Dick 
Robinson road to try to intercept the enemy, 
who was discovered to be retiring by that 
route. This was late in the afternoon of the 
llth. Next day, by noon, General Buell’s 
headquarters were fixed in Harrodsburg, and 
the head of the center corps was nearing the 
Harrodsburg and Danville pike, and in the 
afternoon it crossed that road and went over to 
the Dick Robinson road and camped on Couk’s 
place, which had escaped the ravages of the 
Confederates, and therefore afforded fodder, 
and what was now of importance, firewood, 
for the nights were becoming cold. On the 
evening of the 12th Gilbert’s corps was ordered 
to march at six next morning and take posi- 
tion at Cove Spring, about midway between 


Harrodsburg and Danville, while Crittenden’s 
corps was directed on Danville. The enemy 
was then supposed to be in the direction of 
Dick Robinson, and the Army of the Ohio 
thus posted was well prepared to receive an 
attack should General Bragg decide to now 
return and seek a battle. In this position a 
reconnoissance was ordered toward Bryants- 
ville. It was to take the road to King’s Mill 
on Dick’s River, then ascend the stream and 
return to cump by the Harrodsburg and Bel- 
lows’ Mill road. This reconnoissance was fixed 
for the 14th, but in the mean time it was dis- 
covered that the enemy had crossed Dick's 
River, and it was presumed that he would now 
halt and prepare for a decisive battle. Dick’s 
River is a stream which offers great facilities 
for defense, and therefore instead of following 
immediately after the Confederates and at- 
tempting to force a passage in their immediate 
presence, General Buell took the necessary 
steps to turn their position. This was on the 
13th. Later it was learned that the enemy had 
given up the purpose of making a stand at all, 
and had actually begun their retreat out of 
the country, and pursuit was at once ordered. 
The retreat was decided upon on the 12th. 
General Bragg’s reasons are here given in his 
owu words. 


“Assured that the enemy had concentrated his 
three corps against us, and finding that our loss had 
already been quite heavy in the unequal contest 
against two, I gave the order to fall back at daylight 
on Harrodsburg, and sent instructions to Major-Gen- 
eral Smith to move his command to form a junction 
with me at that place. There again I offered the 
enemy battle, which he declined, and moved to pos- 
sess himself of my line toward Cumberland Gap. My 
whole force was aceordingly retired on the 11th upon 
Bryantsville. Here the enemy declined to advance 
upon me, but occupied himself in the destruction of 
the numerous mills and other sources from which we 
drew our supplies of breadstuffs. There was no accu- 
mulation of this essential article at any point except 
at Lexington, which had been now lost, though the 
country afforded an immensity of grain. The neces- 
sary concentration of my forces rendered accumula- 
tion from the small country mills impracticable, and 
our supply was reduced to only four days’ rations. To 
attack and route an enemy largely superior in num- 
bers (for to simply cripple him would not suffice) 
or to evacuate the country in which we could no 
longer subsist, became now an imperative necessity. 
Moreover, I was informed that still another force was 
moving on my right flank from Cincinnati, in addi- 
tion to the overwhelming one with which I was 
already contending.” 

“The season of the autumnal rains was approach- 
ing, and the rough and uneven roads leading over 
the stupendous mountains of Eastern Kentucky, to 
and through Cumberland Gap, would then become 
utterly impassable to an army.” 
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“Had the foregoing considerations permitted a 
doubt to remain in my mind as to the course of duty, 
it would have been entirely removed upon the receipt 
of the intelligence of our disasters in North Missis- 
sippi, by which the whole country in our rear was left 
open to the enemy's victorious forces.”’ 

The Confederates in their retreat left Camp 
Dick Robinson in three columns, which were 
soon reduced to two. The one on the left, 
Kirby Smith’s, made its march by Lowell and 
Big Hill, where it came into the road to Cum- 
berland Gap. The other, Polk’s, went by Crab 
Orchard, Mount Vernon and London. In the 
pursuit Crittenden’s corps took the lead, mov- 
ing by Stanford where, at daylight on the 14th, 
Wood's division, which was in the advance, 
engaged the enemy’s cavalry. Gilbert’s corps 
marched by Lancaster, where Mitchell’s divis- 
ion, in like manner later in the day, engaged 
the enemy’s cavalry. MeCook’s corps followed 
Crittenden’s as far as Crab Orchard. At this 
point the country becomes rough and barren, 
and forbids the use of troops in large bodies; 
therefore Crittenden’s corps alone continued 
the pursuit, which on this route ceased at Lon- 
don; on the other it ceased at Manchester. 

Generyl Bragg’s forces were from the 19th 
to the 24thin making the passage of the moun- 
tains. As no adequate preparations had been 
made for the march of so large a body of men 
and animals through so sterile a country, their 
sufferings were great. Supplies were sent for- 
ward from Tennessee to meet the returning 
army, but not in sufficient quantity to prevent 
its arriving on the east side of the range in a 
starving condition. Of General Smith’s col- 
umn only about four thousand remained in a 
body; the others became disorganized through 
the severity of their privations. 

General McCook’s corps and General Gil- 
bert’s remained halted at Crab Orchard until 
the 19th, when they were put in motion to take 
the most direct and convenient routes to Nash- 
ville to meet the anticipated return of the en- 
emy to that point. During the halt at Crab 
Orchard an effort was made to obtain a correct 
consolidated report of the Third corps. The 
report is dated October 19th. It was as nearly 
correct as it could be made under the circum- 
stances; the figures do not agree and could not 
be made to. The results in each division are 
as follows: 

In the First division, commanded by General 
8.8. Fry in the absence of General Schoephf, 


The present and absent numbered. .12,787 


The absent by authority were ..... 2,300 
The absent without authority were. 497 


In the Ninth division, commanded by Brig- 
adier-General W. E. Woodruff, in the absence 
of General Mitchell, 


The present and absent were ...... 9,464 
The present were .......ses--0s+: 6,985 
The absent by authority were ..... 2,300 


The absent without authority were. 270 


In the Eleventh division, commanded by 
Brigadier-General Sheridan, 


The present and absent were...... 10,707 
The present were .....-.cceceeees 8,410 
The absent by authority were ..... 2,080 


The absent without authority were. 217 


In the entire corps, 


The present and absent were ...... 32,968 
The present were 24,210 
The absent by authority were ..... 7,865 


The absent without authority were. 982 


These figures, as previously stated, do not 
agree, but they were the best which could be 
obtained from the regiments at the time. Of 
the number reported present it is probable that 
at no time could more than three fourths be 
shown in the ranks; the remainder were strag- 
glers, whose absence was either condoned out- 
right, or was covered by passes and no record 
of the absence made on the morning reports 
of the companies. The practice of permitting 
men to be absent on pass for several days at a 
time, without noting the absence on the com- 
pany morning reports, still exists in the reg- 
ular army as a relic of the war. If not broken 
up it will stand to infect the volunteers in some 
future great war to the embarrassment of im- 
portant operations. 

The inspector-general of the Third corps, 
Captain O. L. Baldwin, in his report of the 
6th of October, the day the Second and Third 
corps met at Springfield and encamped together 
for the night, described the roads as swarming 
with stragglers, whom the surgeons were plac- 
ing in the wagons as they passed, and he com- 
plains that in thus loading the wagons the 
medical officers seemed to exercise no discrim- 
ination. Under these circumstances the new 
regiments in their shrunken ranks showed how 
the heat, dust, and want of water were deplet- 
ing them. 

General Orders No. 48, dated October 20th, 
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notices the straggling as general in the whole 
army. It is in the following terms: 


The General commanding is mortified and pained 
at the disorderly conduct of portions of the troops 
since the departure of the army from Louisville. The 
roads and the adjoining country swarm with worth- 
less and vicious stragglers whose outrages and depre- 
dations disgrace the profession of arms and the noble 
cause which they profess to defend, and bring dis- 
credit on their more worthy comrades. But little less 
pernicious and reprehensible is the pressing of private 
property, such as horses and wagons, into service by 
subordinate and unauthorized otlicers, for the pur- 
pose of increasing an allowance which has been pur- 
posely restricted. 

The General commanding calls upon all good offi- 
cers to exert themselves constantly and energetically 
to put a stop to these disorders and irregularities, 
either within their own regiments or corps or else- 
where. He at the same time warns the negligent 
and the offenders themselves that the evil is of such 
consequence that the voice of the country and the 
public good will demand violent remedies if it is 
persisted in. 

This order will be read before every regiment in 
this army. By command of Major-General Buell. 

JAMES B. Fry, 
Colonel and Chief of Staff. 


At the battle of Shiloh the Army of the 
Ohio, it is safe to say, had in its ranks very 
nearly a fourth less than were borne on its 
reports, and the commanding General must, 
thercfore, have overrated his strength. In the 
operations which have just been described he 
must again have been misled and have over- 
rated his forces. 

When the battle of Perryville was fought, 
the Third corps numbered on paper over 
thirty-four thousand men and officers. Of 
these about twenty-five thousand were re- 
ported as present, but it may be said with 
safety, that never more than three quarters of 
this number were ever in the ranks at the 
same time. 

This absenteeism was general throughout the 
whole army, and was noticed by the President 
in a proclamation early in the year 1863. 

When satisfied that General Bragg had 
abandoned the field, General Buell telegraphed 
General Halleck that the enemy had been 
driven into the mountains, and as he could not 
subsist there he must go on, and he added that 
he deemed it useless to follow him, and that 
therefore the Army of the Ohio would be di- 
rected rapidly on Nashville, which was re- 
ported by General Negley to be invested in 
force. This was on the 16th of October. In 
response, General Halleck telegraphed that the 
rapid march of the Army of the Ohio from 
Louisville, and the victory of Perryville, had 


given great satisfaction to the Government, 
but that the capture of East Tennessee should 
be the main point of the campaign, and that 
operations must be continued, and that that 
army must enter East Tennessee the present 
fall, and that the march ought to be made 
while the roads were passable; and further, 
that the President did not understand why the 
Union troops could not march as the enemy 
marched, live as the enemy lived, and fight 
as the enemy fought, unless the inferiority of 
the Union troops and generals be admitted. 

If the President is here correctly repre- 
sented, he did not understand why the Army 
of the Ohio could not follow close upon the 
Confederates who had just left Kentucky, un- 
less it was that the Union troops and Union 
gencrals were inferior to the Confederates in 
marching, in enduring privation, and in fight- 
ing. 

A large army destitute of supplies in moy- 
ing over a mountain range thinly inhabited, 
and to an exceptional degree barren, will prob- 
ably strip all of the passes of whatever may 
serve for food for man and beast. The Presi- 
dent ought to have understood, therefore, that 
the pursuing army, if it should attempt to fol- 
low immediately, would issue from the passes 
in a starving condition, to find its adversary 
concentrated, rested, reprovisioned, and per- 
haps reinforced. In the ensuing summer Burn- 
side came west, and after elaborate preparation, 
toward the end of the season, did enter East 
Tennessee, but only to be imprisoned at Knox- 
ville. A year later, when it was suggested that 
Hood might turn and follow Sherman, it is 
said that the President dismissed the sugges- 
tion with the remark that Sherman would leave 
nothing on his route for Hood to eat. If the 
anecdote is true, it shows that the President 
was, like many others of that day, growing 
wiser in the school of war. 

General Buell passed the first years of his 
military life on the frontier where, owing to 
continued Indian hostilities, the status of the 
army is that of war. In the Mexican war he 
was the adjutant of his regiment at first, and 
afterward, and for the longer period, was Ad- 
jutant-General of a division (Twiggs’). This 
position affords a wide field for observation for 
a young officer in time of war. Later, when 
General Persifer F. Smith was in command of 
the Department of Texas, Buell was the Adju- 
tant-General of the Department, and owing to 
the state of General Smith’s health he had 
nearly all of the details of the command to 
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attend to. This was an admirable field for 
training in administration. Subsequently he 
was Assistant Adjutant-General for the De- 
partments of the East, of the West, and of 
Utah. Finally, he was detailed in the War 
Department as the military adviser of the Sec- 
retary of War, a culmination which declared 
how successfully he had performed his duties 
in the ascending grades which led up to that 
position. He was, altogether, the best prepared 
for the command of an army of all of the 
generals of either side. McClellan had served 
in the Mexican war as one of the lieutenants 
of the engineer company which marched with 
the headquarters of the army. After the war 
he served on the frontier as an engineer, but 
not in command of troops. Grant had served 
in the Mexican war as a regimental officer, and 
before and afterward on the frontier, in the In- 
dian country, but never higher than regimen- 
tal quartermaster. Halleck, until he came to 
Missouri to command, had seen nothing of ser- 
vice whatever. He probably never saw a col- 
umn on the march until he came to Pittsburgh 
Landing after Shiloh. Albert Sidney John- 
ston had gained his experience on the frontier 
while in the United States service, and after- 
ward saw service in the Texas war of inde- 
pendence, and in the Mexican war and in 
the expedition to Utah; but his opportunities 
for observation had not been so broad as 
Buell’s. When in command at Nashville, in 
one of his letters to the Confederate War De- 
partment, he characterized General Buell as the 
most able and most painstaking of the Union 
generals. Lee, Johnston, and Beauregard were 
in the Mexican war, but they had been trained 
in early life only as engineers. The school of 
application from which the officers of the in- 
fantry and cavalry derive so much benefit in 
early life is found on the frontier; the staff 
corps of the army have no practice in it be- 
yond some brief exploring expeditions. This 
advantage over all of his compeers which Gen- 
eral Buell had enjoyed must have been known 
to Mr. Lincoln; why then did he not accord 
him more consideration than he appears to 
have shown him? When General Buell was 
relieved from the command of the Army of 
the Ohio, near the end of the month of Octo- 
ber, Mr. Prentice, in noticing the event in his 
paper, says: 

The relieving of General Buell was not in accord- 
ance with our views, yet, in one respect, it affords 


perhaps a favorable indication. It was not prompted, 
we feel assured, by any unworthy motive on the part 


of the Government, but by the conviction, certainly 
justified in some degree by appearances, and indus- 
triously strengthened by a thousand clamors from 
men of all shades of opinion, that General Buell was 
too slow, too dilatory, too inefficient in the prosecu- 
tion of the war. His removal from the command, 
unjust and injudicious as we believe it to be, indi- 
cates at least a vigorous determination in a quarter 
where vigorous determination is much needed by 
the country. 


In the month of June succeeding, Mr. Pren- 
tice publishes the “Statement of General Buell 
in review of the evidence before the military 
commission to inquire into his Kentucky cam- 
paigns,” and editorially, among other things, 
introduces an extract from the Boston Post: 


General Buell’s high personal character, his gen- 
uine patriotism, his noble fidelity to the trust com- 
mitted to him command universal respect wherever 
he is known. He is every incha man. His military 
comrades believe that his splendid handling of the 
army under his command—evincing a rare judgment 
for war—justified in full the judgment of his peers 
who selected him to render service to his country; 
and the belief among them is general that he stood 
the fiery ordeal with high honor. 

President Lincoln was grossly imposed upon in 
his removal. 


The labors of the commission were brought 
to a close late in the spring of 1863, and at the 
time the Post article was written General Rose- 
crans was at Murfreesboro confronted by Bragg 
at Tullahoma, and not ready to move. If Buell 
was slow, what was Rosecrans, who, from the 
month of November to the succeeding month 
of June, had advanced less than three days’ 
march from Nashville. Against Rosecrans, 
when he superseded General Buell, no suspicion 
of a want of celerity or energy of action had 
ever rested, vet after a lapse of more than six 
months he. still stood at Murfreesboro with 
Bragg’s army in his immediate presence. The 
fact is that he could not move at all, and intel- 
ligent men, enlightened by the investigations 
of the commission and by the subsequent events 
in Kentucky and Tennessee, had begun to rec- 
ognize that General Buell was not only not 
slow and inefficient, but that he was to an ex- 
ceptional degree thorough and industrious in 
his movements, and that when rapid attack 
was required he surprised his adversary by the 
celerity of his movements. 

That the President was grossly imposed upon 
in the removal of General Buell is perhaps a 
fact in the sense expressed by the Boston Post. 
That he was, in another sense, imposed upon 
by an able and determined clique, which had 
among its number Governor Johnson and 
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Governor Morton, is perhaps also a fact. That 
these men meant that General Buell should be 
disgraced and would take no denial was enough 
for Mr. Lincoln. He could not incur their hos- 
tility, and must therefore find some excuse for 
yielding to theirdemands. Hence, while he ac- 
knowledged the merit of General Buell’s meth- 
ods, he yielded to the clamor of these men to 
secure to himself political support of which 
he stood in sore need. Our people eminently 
honor political manliness, and Mr. Lincoln 
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might have made even a greater name than he 
now has by trusting to that sentiment so far 
as to defy the war governors of the Morton, 
Johnson, and Yates school, and support an 
able, painstaking, and conscientious com- 
mander whose army never suffered a reverse, 
while it gave to the enemy in the moment 
of his greatest strength some of the most 
effective of those blows which served at an 
early date to place the issue of the contest be- 


yond doubt. C. C. Gilbert. 


THE END. 


CITY BUILDING IN THE SOUTH. 
Or T. 22, 8. R. XL, E—R. C. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


HE legitimate results of the war in the 

South were the destruction of capital and 
credit, and the break-up of a labor system, 
made more injurious by forcible interference 
between employer and employed. Intelligent 
citizens were disfranchised, ignorance clothed 
with power and upheld by force. The courts 
were silenced or overawed. The virus of cor- 
ruption engendered infected the whole coun- 
try in enormous frauds of the Credit Mobilier, 
the whisky ring; bribery of administrative offi- 
cers; socially, in shameless adulteries, fierce riots 
from California to Pennsylvania, and south to 
Louisiana; a new and daring mode of burg- 
lary and highway robbery: Omme nefas: Fu- 
gere pudor verum que, fides que. 
subiere locum fraudes que, doli que. Insidias 
gue, et vis, et amor sceleratus habendi. 

The great railroad riot throughout the five 
wealthy States of the Ohio Valley, suppressed 
by Federal and State force; the defeat of the 
peaceful reformation of the ballot; the assassi- 
nation of two presidents, and the fraudulent 
inauguration of another, are legitimate parts 
of the period of the Tweed corruption; the 
burning of the court-house at Cincinnati, and 
the legalized robbery, if it was lawful, of Gen- 
eral Grant’s estate, by the very men and cap- 
italists who held him in honor, or professed to 
do so. It is a fit close of the epoch; it shows 
that in that “amor sceleratus habendi” there 
were absolutely no restraints of friendship, no 
respect of persons or sense of honor. It recalls 
the age of Catiline, alieni appotens, profusus 
sui, or the terrible indictments of Tacitus. 


In quorum 


I wish to sketch out the incidents and char- 
acters attendant upon the founding of a pecu- 
liarly American enterprise at this disastrous 
period, to show that when gold was at 1385@ 
151 currency, and gold bearing bonds by usury 
of 31 to 40 per cent withheld capital from in- 
vestments in production, the poverty of the 
South became her shield and safeguard. Re- 
duced to the raw material of courage and 
thrifty industry, through all the embarrass- 
ments of misgovernment and a disordered, 
vicious currency, the colony struggled and 
prospered because, in their work, the value 
was always real. Unconsciously, as we all do, 
this isolated plant was working out the prob- 
lem of a whole people. 


CuaprTer I, 
THE LOBBYIST. 

She was too young for a lobbyist. She was 
too shy and timid, as she stood hesitating at the 
door; and she was altogether too pretty. It 
was like a salad of tulip-petals, or the coarse 
Roman’s ragout of nightingales’ tongues. The 
nurture and tenderness which for generations 
had developed that flower of chastity, caution, 
and loveliness, for perpetuating those charms 
that delight the eye and inspire the noble 
should not be lost in the necessary economics 
of a kitchen-garden. But it had come to that. 
Those causes which I have sketched in the in- 
troduction in their wide-spread desolation had 
involved this flower of the South. One had to 
realize that—as how few of us do to under- 
stand—the sadness and timidity in those opales- 
cent eyes was the sorrow of a people, the bur- 
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then of those who sat down and wept to re- 
member Zion. 

I am telling no morbid and fantastic story. 
The type was only too common. It found its 
place in Southern households at that time, and 
later in many Northern homes, where the brute 
force of circumstances, the sin of a people, 
forced the young and undisciplined to take up 
that fierce struggle for existence from which 
even the strong ask relief in that divine prayer, 
“Give us this day our daily bread.” 

Her appearance, as she stood at the parlor 
door of the hotel, at the State capital, and of 
which she was only too femininely conscious, 
was a contradiction. A Northern lady raised 
her glasses and looked at her: “ How strange!” 

The exclamation was pardonable. It was 
high noon, in February, 1869. The roses 
bloomed in the open air, the grass was green, 
the foliage of the live-oak brilliant, and the 
warm light came in on the scene from the 
open windows, and the young girl stood there 
in a silk-velvet robe, with a child’s waist and 
long skirts. There were rosettes on the sleeves 
and an old point-lace ruffle about the low neck 
and cuffs. “ How strange!” said the lady, touch- 
ing a gentleman’s arm with her fan and indi- 
cating the stranger by a gesture. The stran- 
ger could not hear, but she felt it. She walked 
rather unsteadily to an ottoman and sat down, 
with her eyes fixed on the floor, and clasping 
her small hands as if to recover self-control. 
The gentleman gave a start as he turned and 
saw the young girl. 

“Do you know her?” asked the lady eagerly. 
“How odd she is dressed; who is she?” To 
these rapid questions the gentleman answered : 
“No, I don’t know her. But I’ve seen her.” 

“T’m dying to know,” said the lady impati- 
ently. “ What makes you stare? where did you 
see her?” 

“In the salon de Venus, Pitti Palace, in 
Florence,” said he. “She was in just that 
style.” 

“Who was she?” asked the lady. “She looks 
too young to be married.” 

“Young?” said he, turning to his companion. 
“T should say she was about five hundred years 
old.” 

“Absurd!” retorted the lady, “she is not 
twenty-two; and that queer costume! Who 
ean she be? You are too provoking.” 

“T don’t mean it,” said he, with a smile. “In 
fact she startled me.” 

“Of course. In that dress. The poor young 
thing!” said the lady. “I wonder at it.” 
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“So do I,” said he. “In fact, she was in 
just that style in Florence, only she wore a 
rosary.” 

“Indeed! A Catholie of course,” said the 
lady. “I like it, it’s so esthetic. I suppose 
the old religion was more popular and aristo- 
cratic in the South. Did you find out about 
her?” 

“Yes,” said he, “I found out all about her. 
In fact she was a picture.” 

“A picture? I think so!” said she. 

« Yes, in a grand frame,” said he. “In fact 
she was posing in Florence, on canvas, as 
Titian’s belle. It surprised me how she got 
out of it, but I can swear to the likeness.” 

At the moment a gentleman came to the 
door holding a card. He was a dignified, ac- 
tive-looking man of fifty, dressed in black cloth, 
worn with a Southern carelessness and style. 
He paused a moment, holding the card and 
looking among the groups. Presently he spoke 
over his shoulder, and a grotesque black face 
appeared, and a black finger pointed out the 
lady on the ottoman. 

“Do you know him?” asked the inquisitive 
lady, as the gentleman ‘crossed and spoke to 
the stranger. 

“ By right,” said the gentleman, “ he is a local 
magnate.” 

“He knows her,’ 
versing with her.” 

“ Perhaps,” said the gentleman, “he did not 
recognize her until the waiter pointed her out.” 

His observation was correct; the gentleman, 
on approaching the lady, had given his name, 
exhibiting the card. Aroused from her nervous 
fright the lady had answered, and recovering 
herself, had taken a letter and some papers from 
her reticule, which she handed to the gentle- 
man. He took these and read the indorsements 
merely, inclosing them in a pocket portfolio, 
while he conversed with the lady in a low 
tone. 

“ What is the gentleman’s name?” asked the 
lady. 

“It is Colonel Alton,” said the gentleman, 
“a lawyer and a politician of some note in the 
State.” 

“Do find out from him who she is! I find 
her the most striking little person I have seen 
in the South.” 

“Of course I can manage it in the course of 
the day. You would not have me tackle him 
at once, would you? But see; they are mov- 
ing.” 

Colonel Alton had risen, with an old-fash- 


? 


said the lady. “He is con- 
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ioned courtesy at parting, which the lady ac- 
knowledged with a bow. Then, with a sweep- 
ing glance at the various groups, her eyes 
resting for a moment unconsciously on the 
gentleman who had been questioned about 
her, she left the room. 

“Well,” said the lady, “I am glad she did 
that.” 

“Did what?” said the gentleman. 

“Looked around,” said the lady. “I was 
afraid she would be offended.” 

“ Offended?” 

“At our talking about her,” said the lady. 

“You don’t suppose she was conscious of 
us?” said the gentleman. 

The lady shrugged her shoulders, as if such 
sample of masculine obtuseness was not worth 
comment, and said, “ Mind, and find out who 
she is.” 

As it happened, this gentleman, Mr. Basil 
Rankin, had business to transact, or, rather, 
advice to ask of Colonel Alton, of which we 
shall hear more later. But at the close of the 
interview, he remarked: “Some ladies of my 
acquaintance observed you in conversation 
with a very lovely and striking stranger, this 
forenoon, at the hotel. They were much im- 
pressed, and would be pleased to know her.” 

“Yes; she isa very lovely character indeed,” 
said the lawyer. “She is here on business. She 
has some claims that may require legislative 
action. I don’t know that it could be accom- 
plished at once. If your friends remain, I 
shall mention it to the lady.” 

“At least, Colonel Alton, let me present 
you to the ladies. They are from the North, 
and much interested in the South, over whose 
heroic conduct the war has thrown a veil of 
romance.” 

“It might spoil that to present an old-fash- 
ioned, Cracker lawyer,” said Alton, “but I 
shall be pleased to visit them.” 

“And the—the young lady?” said Rankin, 
hesitating over the other's reserve. “ You say 
she is soliciting or is interested in some claims. 
She is too lovely for that. She is doing enough 
in life just to be what she is. That is what my 
friends think,” he added, to cover this little 
burst of enthusiasm. 

“They are right,” said the lawyer, warmly; 
“but she is as lovely in character as in person. 
Her father, a distinguished Confederate officer, 
resumed planting after the close of the war, 
and the first crop of long staple brought ninety 
cents, you remember. But emancipation and 
suffrage, joined with the competition of inex- 


perienced Northern men who came in, demor- 
alized labor. The failure of the crop made 
money scarce. A mortgage on the plantation 
is threatened with foreclosure. The Colonel, 
however, has a number of J. P. & M. bonds; 
bonds of County and F— City, and other 
stocks guaranteed by the State. The past-due 
coupons are unpaid; and there is an effort to 
consolidate and fund the debt by issue of new 
bonds of one million. In her father’s absence, 
his papers and claims are submitted to me by 
the daughter.” 

“ What a shame!” said Rankin. “But such 
an applicant could not be refused.” 

“T wish they could not,” said the lawyer, 
drily ; “more because it frightens her to address 
strangers. Yet she goes ahead. ‘Papa is sick 
and absent,’ she says, ‘and it must be done.” 

It moved Mr. Rankin strangely. There was 
something pathetic in this child-woman forced 
to solicit the coarse politicians of the day, who 
hated her beauty as the type of the aristocrat. 
Had it been a froward, dashing girl of ready 
wit developing a talent for flirtation it would 
have amused him. But this proud, timid house- 
hold goddess, in shrinking protest at the situ- 
ation, yet resolved, struck him as a high type 
of moral courage. 

“And so she is a lobbyist,” was the dis- 
appointed comment of his lady friend. “TI 
thought she was a lady.” 

“ Dorothy!” said Rankin, “howcan you? Of 
course she isalady. That is the pity of it.” 

“La! how you take one up!” said she. 
“Have you fallen in love, Baz. Rankin, in a 
green old age?” 

“Pshaw!” said he. “A woman will inter- 
pret weather signs to mean that.” 

“ Hoity, toity!” said the lady, in her turn; 
“the girl’s good enough; but she is made of 
clay. What is the matter with you?” 

“Nothing, Doady. But only think; if you 
had the task of the poor girl.” 

“Me run around after the men for their 
votes!” said the lady, angrily. “I think you 
forget yourself.” 

“No, I don’t. Your anger at the sugges- 
tion shows how hard it must be for her to have 
to do it. You saw how frightened she was?” 

“TI saw how queerly she was dressed,” said 
the lady. “Silk-velvet and point-lace for a 
morning! No wonder she was frightened. It 
frightened me.” 

Though Miss Dorothy Savern and Mr. Ran- 
kin did not discover the lady’s name, and the 
story turns somewhat upon the effect of her 
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being unknown, I may, without violating the 
facts in relation as they occurred, say that if 
Miss Dorothy had seen the poor girl dropping 
tears over her grandma’s silk-velvet, because 
she could not “dress like other girls,” she would 
have known that it was not tasteless wealth 
made that display, but courageous poverty. 

Rankin met the lady on the street, walking 
with a gentleman, while he was conversing with 
Colonel Alton. “ Who is the gentleman?” he 
took the opportunity to ask. 

“It is Mr. Paddock,” said the lawyer. “He 
is negotiating to get possession of the J. P. & 
M. Railroad, in which the lady is interested. 
If you were a railroad man, I should warn you 
against him. Paddock is a shrewd speculator 
who makes it a business to get possession of 
forfeited charters and embarrassed lines, which 
his connection enables him to dispose of. He 
has played the game successfully in North 
Carolina and elsewhere.” 

“ Will the transfer to him be of any advan- 
tage to the lady—I mean the stockholders?” 
asked Rankin. 

“As it is his object to have the line declared 
forfeited and sold, it is not very likely,” said 
the lawyer. 

Rankin had no conception that the profit or 
loss of the enterprise thrown on his hands by 
the Wall-street cyclone depended on those two 
strangers, strolling down the lovely streets of 
Tallahassee. That step by step, as he brought 
the material resources together, those two, un- 
conscious of him, were at strife over interests 
that made the venture a success or failure. So 
little can any of us judge of the old probabil- 
ities that warn the sailor on the sea. 

Basil Rankin saw the lady in the afternoon 
at a fruit-stand, and stopped, as if to purchase, 
to observe. She was inquiring for Colonel 
Alton’s office; but the Italian could not help 
her. Rankin volunteered to direct her; and, 
walking a little in advance to the corner, 
pointed out the rusty sign. She murmured 
her thanks with veiled, downcast eyes, and 
went on. The interview only increased his 
respect for that inapproachable timidity. 

Basil Rankin’s consultation with Mr. Alton 
about his own affairs had been of grave impor- 
tance. He had learned the critical and doubt- 
ful character of securities that had come into 
his hands; though the exact location of the 
“Lopez grant” Colonel Alton could not define 
without inquiry. The Lopez grant was a tract 
of three and six tenths square miles, part of 
the securities put up by Colonel Arthur Ches- 


ter with his broker, and forfeited on the crash 
of “Blue Monday” in Wall Street. 

Basil Rankin had suffered in the same wreck, 
so that certain Southern securities of doubtful 
character, and the deeds to this undiscoverable 
Lopez grant, represented his entire savings. 
The confusion grew out of the annulling of 
some of these grants, and the description fol- 
lowing old deeds instead of the Range and 
township; but Alton “would inquire.” When 
Basil Rankin entered the room, the lawyer was 
engaged in his private office with a client. But 
when he was reminded of Basil Rankin’s in- 
quiry, he withdrew again, excusing himself, for 
a few moments, to the consulting office. Soon 
after he came out and handed Rankin a mem- 
orandum, written in a clear Italian hand: 
T. 22,8. R. X. L., E.—R. C. 


CuapTer II. 
LIFE “ON THE RANGE.” 

“And so, Basil,” said his cousin Dorothy, 
you are actually going to run away without 
finding the fair unknown. You promised, be- 
fore you saw her, to go back with us.” 

“No,” said he, “I am in chase of another 
fair unknown, called the Lopez grant.” 

“And who is Miss Lopez Grant,” asked the 
lady; “or is that her name?” 

“It is the name of as shy a miss of prop- 
erty,” said he; “once the holding of Colonel 
Arthur Chester, who went to sea on Wall 
Street, and sunk forty fathoms down, leaving 
this bit of flotsam for me to escape on.” 

“Don’t talk riddles. What does it mean?” 

“IT don’t know. I’ve got a paper here,” 
showing his memorandum, “but whether it 
means twenty-two parts of tellurium, sulphur 
and radix, with lime or lactic acid in chemis- 
try, or an algebraic formula, I dare not swear. 
But I’ve got to find Chester or a surveyor be- 
before I can find three and six tenths square 
miles of land I am supposed to own in South 
Florida.” 

“T think that girl’s turned your head,” said 
the lady. “You have not given me a sane an- 
swer since I saw her.” 

“ Well, I am looking for Colonel Chester, or 
the land; either or both,” said he. 

“Do you know him?” she asked. 

“Oh! yes; we met by chance—the usual 
way—on Wall Street,” said he. 

“ Well, good bye; we return North. If you 
meet your beauty, the usual way, write me all 
about her.” 
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“All right. By-bye, Doady, and promise me 
not to fall in love with a poor man,” said he. 

“Tecan’t do that, Baz,” said the lady; “ but 
I'll promise not to marry him if I do; that 
will do just as well, won't it?” 

“Oh! yes; so you keep on the safe side,” and 
the lady left him rather blue and discouraged. 

But the scenery on the St. Johns; the linked 
lakes, like a string of beads, the innumerable 
shades of green, the peculiarly dazzling effect 
of Southern scenery, from the multiplication 
of lanceolate leaf form and frond, engaged 
‘his attention until it was aroused by a brisk 
cattleman, lean and active, in his shirt sleeves, 
who saluted every one familiarly. 

“You seem to know South Florida,” said 
Rankin. 

“TI low I ort to know hit. Been here thirty 
year. Driv stock to Savannah, Jacksonville, 
Tampa, Cedar Key, Charlotte Harbor, from 
Bartow and Millionville, a shippin’ to Cuby. 
Knowed Osceola; good a mannered man ’s 
ever sot at table.” 

“Could you tell me where the Lopez land 
is situated ?” 

“I done hearn tell lots ‘long o’ them Span- 
ish grants, but I never “lowed to locate ne’er a 
one,” said the drover. 

“Perhaps you know Colonel Chester,” said 
Rankin 

“Art. Chester? Knowed him from a boy. 
Lives in North Flurridy; though—come to 
think—who was it a-tellin’ me of Art. Chester’s 
a-makin’ of a deadenin’, some’rs along the 
Sangans? I low it must ha’ been Joe Davi- 
son, as driv’ stock “long o’ me. Joe holp the 
cunnel, as head boss, or ad-you-tant, long o’ 
the fout was fit. Joe Davison’s your man; as 
piert a young ’un’s ever ye see.” 

“Where could I find Mr. Davison?” asked 
Rankin. 

“Joe? Well, Joe are a heredich, stranger; 
limber as a Cracker shoat. He uses about 
Orange, Polk, and Brevard. You mout lay 
over his track long about Millionville.” 

As Melonville, or Millionville, as it was 
called, seemed to be the general port of entry, 
Rankin landed there; and, inquiring at the 
store of Doyle & Brantley, was directed to a 
settlement on the hills beyond the St. John’s 
bottom. 

It was growing to the swift twilight of the 
Florida levels, and he had found no lodging 
for the night, when he stopped before a neat 
cottage, whose front porch was scarlet with 
Tunning cypress, and the yard rich in flowers. 
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A young woman, or a girl of sixteen, whose 
rich, auburn curls were warm in the slant sun- 
beams, opened the door, with a younger sister, 
shouldering a chubby baby, in the rear. To 
his asking for the gentleman of the house, she 
said: 

*“Pap’s gone over to Mr. Smith’s for our 
plow. He promised to return it, but he never 
does, you know?” 

“Yes, I know,” said Rankin, gravely. “That 
is, 1 do not know Mr. Smith, but the psalm 

The wicked borrows from his friends, 
And ne’er intends to pay; 

The Lord is merciful and lends, 
Nor turns the poor away.” 


A sudden flash of unuttered laughter went 
from lips to eyes, in quick recognition of his 
fun; but the little lady was cautious about 
strangers. 

“T am prospecting,” he added, to assure her; 
“in fact, looking for a—I have the memoran- 
dum somewhere. Oh! here it is, if you can 
understand it,’ and he handed her the enig- 
matic formula. 

She no sooner saw it than her face lighted 
up, with the peculiar, bright recognition of 
her type, as she said: 

“Oh! yes, sir; you must come in. I must 
*tend the house; but there’s sis and baby; and 
papa will be here presently.” 

He had easily read the first hesitation; but 
the sudden hospitality at the appearance of the 
formula, puzzled him. “It is talisman, given 
by some good natured witch Alton keeps in 
pay,” he said, humorously, to himself. “I sup- 
pose I’ll find the key to it.” But he had not, 
when there was a sharp, military step on the 
porch and, coming in full light of the sinking 
sun, a gentleman entered. 

“Colonel Chester!” exclaimed Rankin, more 
astonished than the very natural incident de- 
served. In fact, one is often surprised to find 
how few people there are in such a populous 
world, that, go where we may, we stumble on 
an acquaintance. 

To Rankin’s puzzle over the location of the 
Lopez grant, Colonel Chester responded by 
reading the indorsement on the deed: G. L. 
O., Vol. VI, p. 228; D. B.S., pp. 12 and 13, 
C. C. C. and R. Co., Fla. (General Land 
Office, Vol. six, page 228; Deed Book S., pages 
12 and 13, Clerk Circuit Court and Recorder, 
County.) “The description will be found 
there. This follows the description in the 
original deed. I will show you the tract to- 
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morrow. It is not far from here;” and then 
he added with an involuntary sigh, “I had 
planned to build a town there, but = 
“Colonel Chester,” said the young man, com- 
ing to the point at once, “I am inexperienced 
in this thing. By unfortunate speculation I 
came into possession of this tract and some 
Southern securities that, 1 hear, are of no 
present value. I have some partners in it; 
but if you will assist us with your experience 


and influence, you will lose nothing; I hope 
recover your losses.” 

“Thank you,’ said the Colonel, gravely. 
“We will consider that to-morrow. You are 
tired to-night and need rest.” 

While fatigue and novelty played tricks 
with the day’s associations in Rankin’s nerv- 
ous system, like an artist sketching one feat- 
ure of a likeness after another, until all were 
assembled in the portrait in the Pitti palace, a 
similar skirmish over the significant memoran- 
dum occurred in the rooms below, which, if 
it had been perfected like the dream, might 
possibly have given a different turn to this 
sketch. 

Much interest was felt at the time in provid- 
ing a proper fertilizer for the orange. The na- 
tive method was cow-penning; that is, turning 
stock in on the grove, for several weeks nightly, 
acre by acre, until all was manured and trod- 
den. The owners of small groves or tracts 
found this expensive, since it required the care 
of ten or twenty head of stock. This was the 
subject of Colonel Chester's study as the skir- 
mish proceeded. He had read several works on 
agricultural chemistry, reading by lamp light, 
while Mattie was darning stockings, pausing 
to poke the needle at Susie’s drowsy eyes, who 
sat sleepily watching her. 

“Papa,” said Mattie, “I suppose, from that 
memorandum, you have got the business ar- 
ranged as you wished ?” 

“What memorandum, my child?” 

“Well, those figures and letters, I don’t un- 
derstand them; but [ knew what it was about, 
of course.” 

“Oh! the formula?” said the Colonel, intent 
on his chemistry. “No; I think it will not do.” 

“Why, papa, I thought 

“So did I, my child; but Holdefliers finds 
the phosphoric acid in peat is only soluble with 
sulphuric acid present in the soil, and that pot- 
ash salts prevent nitrification entirely. There 
is 50 per cent potash in this fertilizer, and it is 
only good in a sandy soil, having but .02 per 
cent of lime.” 

Vor. I.—36. 
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“Was that what the letters meant?” asked 
Mattie. “I do not understand.” 

“T will explain the chemical formula to you 
some time,” said the Colonel. “I must see 
what Boussingault says.” 

“TI suppose he is the one had to be seen,” 
murmured Mattie, following her own line of 
thought. 

“Of course; ah! Boussingault does differ,” 
remarked the Colonel. “ Nitrification is the 
sine qua non of this peaty soil. I must consult 
Liebig.” 

“Mahala Egbert asked me to come with 
you next time and do some cutting-out for 
her,” continued Mattie. “I sent to borrow 
Mr. Smith’s horse and cart.” 

“One can not settle that question off-hand, 
my child,” said the Colonel, from the profun- 
dity of potash salts. 

“Why, papa, he borrows our horse every 
time,” remonstrated Mattie. 

“I suppose,” said her father, after a vain 
look for the book, “I must give it up.” 

“Thank you, papa; 1 knew you would,” 
said Mattie, “and then we can all go. That 
will be so nice.” 

And so closed the discussign, as intelligently 
as many others, which, mall attentively pur- 
sued, might have led to a line of inquiry sur- 
prisingly and not wholly agreeable. 

The topography of South Florida consists 
of a system of shallow terraces of sand, clay, 
and soil impregnated with iron and sulphurets, 
and oceasionally a friable chalk. This arrange- 
ment of the water-shed develops the chains of 
lakes and green, umbrageous water trails, 
which, breaking the confinement and same- 
ness of the pinewood, gives a picturesque va- 
riety to the scenery. The tract of Rankin, 
Chester & Company was well chosen, border- 
ing such a chain, connected by sloughs or 
marshy drains, easily channelled out and made 
navigable. 

The farm of Mortimore Egbert lay west, ad- 
jeining, and its fertility gave invitation to the 
prospect. Egbert was an ex-Confederate who 
had fought from Sumter to Appomattox, a 
blue-eyed, curly-pated veteran, who had evaded 
the test oath and secured this tract at a time 
when, theoretically, all South Florida was re- 
served for the blacks. But, as Egbert figures 
in our sketch, we will listen to his story, as he 
told it, sitting on his bowery porch, overlook- 
ing his grove and farm land, all mellowed in 
the declining sun. There is no fiction in it 
but the name: 
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“IT had n’t nothin’ again’ the Union; nor yit 
nothin’ for hit,” said Egbert, leaning his chair 
back to the log wall of his double cottage ; “ but 
ef I'd had my way, we'd ha’ been a-foughten 
of hit yit. I were that usen to hit. I weren’t 
fitin’ for ne’er a nothin’ else. There were n’t 
no plow-handles a hankerin’ a’ter my heft, and 
I weren't a honin’ for none sich. I jist nach- 
ally drifted down these yer parts, “long o’ Joe 
Davison; ‘member Joe, Cunnel? Me’n’ him, 
jis drifted, along o’ the ole camp-kittles. It 
were all ‘long o’ Mahaley tha’ I come for to 
lodge again’ these hills. I homestided, and lit 
into these yer piney woods, and snatched the 
palmeeters outen the groun’. We didn’t had 
no hoss nor plow, and ne’er steer or cow-crit- 
ter; but me ’n’ Mahaley jis lit into the wire- 
grass with a hoe; an’ jis nursed it, Cunnel; 
nursed hit. Ther’ hain’t no fertilizer long o’ 
a steel hoe, Cunnel. Land o’ Goshen, the Hytis 
we riz; three hundred bushel to the acre, some 
big as yer hat; forty-pounders. Well, we’s 
bleeged to have critters to eat the ’taters, an’ 
neighbors bleeged to hev’ ’taters to feed the 
critters; an’ that holp us to a cart and plow 
an’ a bunch o’ cattle. Then I sot out them 
thar orange tregs, ‘long o’ the Cunnel; an’ we 
riz Burmudy ingans, cabbage, a hill or two o’ 
corn, an’ sweetenin’; But hits all “long o’ Ma- 
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haley. It are all her’n; an’ I’m jis’ her head 
man; that so, ain’t hit, Mahaley?” 

The first embarrassment which confronted 
Rankin asa city builder was labor. The mild- 
ness of the winterless climate provoked indo- 
lence. A few days’ work furnished food in 
abundance, and the careless Cracker knew of 
no artificial wants. To overcome this some 
moral influence was needed. 

“You can lay up a bar’l o’ blue head,” said 
Egbert; “or you can ‘low for to hev’ Reason 
Robards, the Babtis’ preacher; but you got to 
hev’ some’hn’ for to hold the boys.” 

A country store began and drew the sparse 
population toward it. A miller was imported, 
a saw-mill erected, and the transition from 
the log-pen to the baloon-house began. The 
new town was laid off to conform to the lake, 
in curved avenues, with radiate streets, open- 
ing a view to the water front. A school-house 
was built, and a lady took charge of the chil- 
dren. <A post-office was established. In the 
midst of his work, and the need of a preacher, 
some simple, direct, if illiterate, man to ap- 
peal to the native class composing his day 
laborers, Rankin received a letter from Doro- 
thy that surprised and grieved him, the more 
because he could not explain his interest in the 
unknown} wholly unconscious of his existence. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


THE THIRD DAY AT GETTYSBURG. 


ULY 3, 1863, was a memorable day in the 

history of the civil war between the States. 
As the sun rose on that morning the star 
of the Confederacy was still in the ascendant. 
The conflict had reached its high-water mark; 
before night it received a cruel wound from 
which it never recovered until the final scene 
at Appomattox. 

On the night of the 2d the Third brigade 
of General Edward Johnson’s division, under 
General George H. Stewart, of Maryland, after 
a most desperate conflict with the enemy on 
the extreme left of Ewell’s corps, had gained 
for the latter commander a position which, if 
it had been followed up, would have resulted 
in the most disastrous consequences to Meade’s 
army. Stewart’s command, composed of Mary- 
land, Virginia, and North Carolina troops, had 
on the night of the 2d driven the enemy from 
his entrenchments, which were in rear of his 
front on Culp’s Hill, and at right angles to the 


latter stronghold. Stewart’s command occu- 
pied the entrenchments, about half-past nine 
o'clock at night, near the Baltimore pike. 

Lossing, the Federal historian, gives quite 
an amusing account of how Stewart captured 
them. 

In his History of the War, Vol. 3, page 691, 
Lossing says: “Johnson’s division moved un- 
der cover of the woods and deepening twilight, 
and expected an easy conquest by which a way 
would be opened fur Ewell’s corps to pass to the 
Federal rear, but found a formidable antagonist 
in Green’s brigade, assisted by part of Wards- 
worth’s division, who fought the enemy fiercely, 
strewing the wooded slopes with their dead. 
Finally, part of the enemy penetrated the 
works, near Spangler’s Spring, from which 
the troops had been temporarily withdrawn.” 
There is no doubt that the works taken by the 
right of Johnson, under General Stewart, were 
occupied by Federal troops, and that they kept 
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up a continuous fire on our lines. After this 
amusement had proceeded for several hours, 
the Federal troops were withdrawn, but the 
orders to do so came from General Stewart’s 
men, and were delivered at the point of the 
bayonet. 

General Lee, in his official report, notices 
this exploit, and says: “The troops of John- 
son’s division moved steadily up the steep and 
rugged ascent, under a heavy fire, driving the 
enemy into his entrenchments, part of which 
were carried by General Stewart’s brigade, and 
a number of prisoners taken.” 

The position thus won was of great impor- 
tance. Its capture was an open breach in the 
enemy’s line of defense, through which troops 
might have been passed in force, and the ene- 
my’s stronghold on Cemetery Hill rendered 
untenable. 

The Federal General Howard, in speaking 
of this oversight of the Confederates, says: 
“Their generals evidently did not realize, un- 
til in the morning, the great advantage they 
had gained.” This is certainly true. General 
Ewell did not know the vital importance of 
the position gained during the night, or that 
energetic commander would undoubtedly have 
passed Rhodes’ division through the gap that 
Stewart had opened for him. General Meade 
was, however, fully aware of the danger that 
menaced his army, and during the entire night 
the Confederates could hear the rumbling of 
the enemy’s guns, and the moving of great 
masses of infantry, which were concentrating 
in front of Johnson’s division. The first dawn 
of day revealed to Ewell his fatal mistake. 
But it was in perfect keeping with nearly all 
the haphazard blunders of the campaign. 

The enemy’s artillery opened on Stewart’s 
advance at the first streak of daylight, to which 
he had no means of replying, as his guns could 
not be carried up the steep and rugged ascent. 
At sunrise a whole column of the enemy’s in- 
fantry attacked Stewart’s advance, in order to 
route him from his line before Ewell could re- 
enforce him, They drove in Stewart’s skir- 
mishers on his main line, but could not dis- 
lodge his gallant troops from the entrench- 
ments they had taken. During the whole 
morning, against desperate odds, Stewart held 
the works until 9 o’clock, when his amunition 
failed, which was supplied by his soldiers, who 
went to the rear and carried amunition for 
small arms to the front in blankets. At half- 
past nine General Ewell issued an order for 
Johnson’s division to assume the offensive and 
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assail the top of Culp’s Hill, on the right of 
Stewart’s line, and supported Johnson’s by 
David’s brigade. 

The works to be stormed were in front of a 
great part of the Confederate line of battle, 
except the position held by the left advance 
under Stewart, and the latter command had to 
change front, forming a right angle with the 
position last held. 

The division of Johnson advanced, and for 
an hour there followed one of the severest bat- 
tles of the conflict. It was a perfect slaughter- 
pen. Every attempt made to carry the crest 
of Culp’s Hill was repulsed. The brigade of 
General Stewart charged the enemy at the 
point of the bayonet and drove him to the 
Baltimore pike. At length the division fell 
back to the foot of the hill, leaving the ground 
covered with the dead and wounded. Our loss 
in this assault was very great for the number 
engaged. Among those who fell was the be- 
loved and admired Captain W. H. Murrey, of 
the Second Maryland. Stewart’s brigade, which 
mustered over two thousand men, lost nearly 
half of his command. The conflict was so se- 
vere before Culp’s Hill that it induced General 
Gearry, who commanded a division in front of 
Johnson, to think that the principal part of the 
battle of Gettysburg was fought here. 

For several hours on this part of the line the 
most infernal engines of destruction known to 
modern warfare had been wielded with a power 
seldom if ever equaled. The terrible effect of 
the cannonade was still discernible in this part 
of the conflict after the lapse of years. The 
thickly wooded ground in the rear, as well as 
the heavy trees in the neighborhood of Wolf’s 
Hill, experienced the effects of the heavy artil- 
lery-fire of the Federal guns. The writer vis- 
ited the battle-field in July, 1866, for the first 
time after the engagement; even then the trees 
showed how they had been torn with rifled ar- 
tillery and shells, the limbs fearfully splintered, 
and the entire forest where the battle raged 
Those 
solid oaks, stately and mute occupants, having 
yielded up their lives with those whom they 
had overshadowed in the conflict. 

While the conflict was raging on the morn- 


most furiously seemed to be leafless. 


ing of the 3d, before the enemy’s lines on 
Culp’s Hill, events were developing them- 
selves at army headquarters which produced 
the most disastrous General 
Longstreet having on the previous day failed 
to turn the enemy’s left at Round Top, the 
commanding General now determined to at- 


consequences, 
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tack his center and, if possible, cut the Fed- 
eral line of battle in two. The writer, who 
was at army headquarters on the night of the 
second day’s conflict and remained there until 
daylight, noticed that General Longstreet was 
not present. Longstreet, in his contributions 
to the Annals of the War, explains his absence 
on the occasion referred to, and says: “After 
the conflict ceased on my right I was unable 
to see General Lee that night, but early in the 
morning he came to see me at ny headquarters 
or our right; and, fearing that he was still dis- 
posed to attack, I tried to anticipate him by 
saying, ‘General, I have had my scouts out all 
night, and 1 find you still have an excellent 
opportunity to move around to the right of 
Meade’s army and maneuver him to attack us.’ 
General Lee replied by pointing his fist at 
Cemetery Hill, saying, ‘The enemy is there, 
and Lam going to strike him.’ I remonstrated 
with him on the hopelessness of the proposed 
assault, and stated, as my opinion, that no 
twenty thousand men ever arrayed for battle 
had the slightest chance to take the position 
held by the enemy on Cemetery Hill. ‘Gen- 
eral Lee’s only reply was, ‘Prepare Pickett’s 
division and report to me at once. TI said no 
more but turned away.” 

Now, it is due to General Longstreet to 
state that on the evening of the first day’s con- 
flict. and on the morning of the second, he op- 
posed the wishes of General Lee to attack the 
enemy in his strong position; and it is settled 
by General Lee himself that Longstreet op- 
posed the contemplated assault on the after- 
noon of the 3d. 


“LONGSTREET’S ASSAULT. 


The commanding General had intrusted to 
Longstreet the responsible duty of preparing 
the column of attack, and the troops selected 
to participate in the movement were ordered 
to report to that officer. 

General E. P. Alexander, chief of artillery, 
was the man selected by Longstreet to conduct 
the cannonade, and to designate the exact time 
for the assaulting column to advance. General 
Alexander had massed many batteries close to- 
gether on an elevated position near the peach- 
orchard (south of the Emmittsburg road) 
which had been stormed and captured by the 
Confederates the day before. All along the 
north side of the Emmittsburg road, extending 
toward Gettysburg, as far as Coderie’s house, 
many batteries were placed in position. It was 
on this point of the line that the celebrated 
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Washington Artillery, under Eshleman, was 
posted, while Deering’s artillery was still fur- 
ther to the lett of the line, toward the town. 
All along the top of Seminary Ridge, partly 
concealed by a skirt of woods, innumerable 
batteries were ready to hurl their missiles of 
destruction at the enemy. Still further on in 
a circle, all around the ridge to the Harrisburg 
road, the Confederate batteries were posted. 
General Alexander’s official report shows that 
the number of pieces in position was nearly 
two hundred, of which about one hundred and 
forty pieces were in and around the Confeder- 
ate center, while the remaining sixty pieces 
were on the right and left of our line. The 
number of pieces in the enemy’s line, which 
Was concentric to that of ours, was over two 
hundred, Let us now carefully consider the 
nature of the ground upon which the assault- 
ing column was formed. Seminary Ridge runs 
nearly parallel with Cemetery Ridge. The dis- 
tance from Seminary Ridge, where Heth’s divis- 
ion crossed the plain, to the Federal works on 
Cemetery Hill, where a part of Archer’s Ten- 
nessee brigade burst into them, is exactly one 
thousand two hundred and seventy-three yards, 
In the months of July and August, 1880, the 
writer measured the relative distances passed 
over by the column of attack a number of 
times with due regard to the speed of Heth’s 
division, from which he reached the conclusion 
that the division must have passed from the 
top of Seminary Ridge to the Emmittsburg 
road in about eight minutes. It was on the 
western slope of Seminary Ridge and between 
it and Willoughby’s Run that the assaulting 
column was formed. Pickett’s division, com- 
posed of the three brigades of Garnett, Kem- 
per and Armistead, held the right of the col- 
uinn in the following order: On the right of 
the division was Kemper’s brigade, next Gar- 
nett’s, and to the rear, and in support of the 
other two, was placed the brigade of Armi- 
stead. Heth’s division, commanded by General 
Pettigrew, formed the left of the assaulting 
column and was placed in the following order: 
Archer’s Tennessee brigade, commanded by 
the brave Colonel Frey, held the right of 
Heth’s division and hooked on to Garnett’s 
brigade, who formed the left of Pickett’s. Next 
to Archer’s brigade came Pettigrew’s North 
Carolina brigade; then Davis’ Mississippi bri- 
gade; and then Brockenbrough’s Virginia bri- 
gade, that held the left of Heth’s division, 
which in the attack that followed was com- 
manded by General Pettigrew. Scales’ and 
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Lane’s North Carolina brigades of Pender’s 
division, commanded by General Trimble, of 
Maryland, were placed in the rear of Heth’s 
division, and with Armistead, formed the see- 
ond line of the assaulting column. The two 
remaining brigades of Pender’s division, under 
McGowan and Thomas, were placed on the 
left flank of the assaulting column, covering 
the advance of Pettigrew’s division, 

Wilcox’s Alabama and Perry’s Florida bri- 
gades of Anderson’s division were placed on 
the right flank of Pickett’s line, while Wright's 
Georgia brigade of the same division was suit- 
ably posted in reserve. It will be seen from 
the above statement that all of A. P. Hill’s 
corps was more or less concerned in the move- 
ment, partly in the direct column of attack, 
and partly on its flanks. It should seem from 
this disposition of the force that the movement 
ought more properly be called the “ Assault of 
A. P. Hill’s corps” than by any other name. 
But as General Lee thought fit to place the 
entire movement under the direction and man- 
agement of General Longstreet, it is properly 
‘alled “ Longstreet’s Assault.” It would be a 
misnomer to call this assault, as many writers 
have done, “The charge of Pickett’s division,” 
for that would be to strip the entire movement 
of much of its greatest significance. 

Equally erroneous is the generaliy accepted 
statement that the charge was made by Pick- 
ett, supported by Heth’s division, commanded 
by Pettigrew, and that the disaster which fol- 
lowed was solely attributable to the failure of 
the supporting division. The truth is that 
neither of those divisions was specially assigned 
to support the other. That peculiar curve in 
the ridge which rendered it necessary to place 
Armistead in the rear of Kemper and Garnett, 
also compelled Longstreet to place Scales and 
Lane under Trimble, in the rear of Heth’s di- 
vision. 

Hence the entire column of attack moved in 
different directions with one end in view, over 
different portions of the earth’s surface to a 
common center. 

That the most conspicuous exploit of the war 
should be involved in the least doubt or uncer- 
tainty has often caused deep regret in the 
minds of many that those who participated in 
or witnessed the movement should not feel a 
commendable pride in giving the exact facts 
to the public in regard to which many of the 
participants received a melamcholy celebrity, 
and the fame of whose achievements will go 
down to the remotest time. 
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These men who composed the assaulting col- 
umn proper, by which the writer means the 
divisions of Heth and Pickett with the bri- 
gades of Scales and Lane, were brought to- 
gether under different circumstances, and the 
column was composed of troops from five 
States, Virginia, Tennessee, North Carolina, 
Alabama, and Mississippi. Their strength was 
as follows: Pickett’s division, three brigades, 
aggregating 4,500; Heth’s division, four bri- 
gades, 5,000; while the two brigades of Scales 
and Lane, of Pender’s division, commanded by 
General Trimble, mustered about 2,500. The 
assaulting column, therefore contained about 
12,000 men. 

There were nine brigades engaged in the 
direct column of attack. 

Immediately after the column was formed 
Generals Lee, Longstreet, and Pickett rode 
along the lines several times, reviewing the 
troops and inspecting the different assignments, 
They then rode aside and had an earnest and 
animated conversation together. After which 
all three again rode along the column and re- 
tired together. Their whole conduct showed 
in a manner not to be mistaken, how extremely 
dangerous and full of doubt these officers re- 
garded the proposed assault. General Trimble, 
who commanded Pender’s division, and lost his 
leg in the assault, lay wounded with the writer 
at Gettysburg for several weeks after the bat- 
tle, related the fact to the writer, that when 
General Lee was closing the inspection of the 
column in the front of Seales’ brigade, which 
had been fearfully cut up in the first day’s con- 
flict, having lost very heavily, including all its 
regimental officers with its gallant commander, 
and noticing many of Scales’ men with their 
heads and hands bandaged, he said to General 
Trimble: “ Many of these poor boys should 
go to the rear, they are not able for duty.” 
Passing his eyes searchingly along the weak- 
ened ranks of Seales’ brigade, he turned to 
General Trimble and touchingly added, “T 
miss in this brigade the faces of many dear 
friends.” 

As he rode away he looked mournfully at 
the column and muttered more to himself than 
to General Trimble, “The attack must succeed.” 
During the time the column stood in line the 
suspense and anxiety of the troops was in- 
tensely great. At precisely seven minutes past 
1 o’clock the awful silence was broken, when 
two signal guns from Eshleman’s Washington 
Artillery announced the opening of the eannon- 
ade. Ina few moments ail the Confederate bat- 
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teries, extending from our extreme right at the 
peach-orchard on the Emmittsburg road, in a 
circle around the ridge to the Harrisburg road, 
belched forth one inextinguishable flame of 
fire, to which the enemy responded from Cem- 
etery Hill and all around Cemetery Ridge to 
Round Top. As soon as the cannonade opened, 
Pickett’s division, under cover of the artillery, 
with its right flank protected by the brigades 
of Wilcox and Perry, was shifted forward a 
little to the right and placed in position in the 
rear of the artillery, at a distance of nine hun- 
dred yards from Cemetery Hill, where it lay 
during the cannonade, while the divisions of 
Pettigrew and Trimble remained very nearly 
on the ground where they formed. 

The writer and many staff officers and offi- 
cers of the corps of engineers were, during 
the whole cannonade, in an elevated position 
from which an unobstructed view could be had 
of Seminary Ridge, from the town to Long- 
street’s right. 

During the cannonade the solid earth seemed 
to be shaken to its foundations. The continu- 
ous and deepening roar of the artillery lent an 
appalling grandeur and sublimity to the scene, 
while the clouds of fiery and darkened smoke 
that rushed from the cannon’s mouth and ob- 
scured the sun, produced a blackened magnifi- 
cence that no language can heighten. 

There was a continuous succession of crash- 
ing sounds, as if heaven and earth were rent 
asunder. The air was filled with screaming, 
whizzing, and bursting shells, causing the earth 
almost to tremble, and soldiers who had wit- 
nessed “grim visaged war” for years in Vir- 
ginia now, for the first time, began to look into 
each other's faces with awe and terror. 

The object of this cannonade on the part of 
General Lee undoubtedly was, that by subject- 
ing the enemy’s artillery to a rapid and contin- 
uous circle of cross fires, he would damage and 
dismount their guns and demoralize their 
troops. This being done the assaulting column 
could advance and burst through the enemy’s 
left center and pass on to Culp’s Hill, driving 
tke force that held it on the front of Johnson’s 
division. 

But as a matter of fact neither army was 
doing the other any serious damage by the 
cannonade. Toward half-past two o’clock the 
Federal artillery began to slacken up, and the 
Confederate batteries now put forth all their 
strength, believing that they were surely ac- 
complishing their purposes. But the real cause 
of this discontinuance of the cannonade on 
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part of the Federal commander was not known 
by the Confederates at the time, and is not gen- 
erally known now. During the whole of the 
3d General Warren, chief-engineer of Meade’s 
army, who was holding an elevated position 
on Round Top with some of the signal corps, 
constructed a temporary telegraph from the 
heights of the mountains to Meade’s headquar- 
ters. A little after 2 o’clock Warren notified 
Meade that he was doing the enemy little if 
any injury, except to fill the valley between 
the two ridges with smoke, under cover of 
which an assault would be made. Warren ad- 
vised Meade to stop the firing at once, and get 
ready for the assault, which would undoubtedly 
be made. General Hunt, the Federal chief of 
artillery, arrested the firing of his guns along 
his whole line. General Alexander, believing 
that his artillery had done the work assigned 
to him, now informed Longstreet that the time 
had come. Longstreet assented, and ordered 
the assaulting column to advance. 

Pickett’s division, holding a somewhat ad- 
vanced line, moved forward; the right of the 
division under General Kemper, after passing 
through the Washington Artillery, crossed the 
Emmittsburg road, and, had Kemper moved 
onward in a straight line, he would have struck 
Stannard’s brigade, who was posted in a grove 
a little in front and on the left of Hancock’s 
corps. But no sooner had General Kemper 
crossed the road than he moved on the left 
flank, having changed front, his brigade after 
passing south of Cordovie’s house and out-build- 
ings, marched eastward to Gettysburg. In this 
movement of Kemper’s brigade his command 
passed between the Emmittsburg road and 
Cemetery Ridge in the march to the center of 
attack. As Kemper’s right was passing Stan- 
nard’s brigade on Hancock’s left, and at a dis- 
tance of several hundred yards, the latter offi- 
cer ordered his command to move also by the 
left flank, and closing to the left until Kem- 
per’s right assumed the direct assault in his 
front, when by order of Hancock (who was on 
this part of the ground watching the move- 
ment), Stannard’s command changed front, for- 
ward on the first battalion, and delivered sev- 
eral volleys of musketry into the flank and rear 
of Kemper’s brigade, but the latter officer, un- 
der orders from Pickett, moved onward to the 
center of attack, not stopping to return the fire. 

General Garnett, with his brigade, held the 
left of the division and started with Kemper 
to the enemy’s works at the same time. Gar- 
nett moved on Cemetery Hill by marching 
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eastward to Gettysburg, north of Cordovie’s 
house and out-buildings. The fences of the 
Emmittsburg road, near Cordovie’s house, had 
been nearly destroyed the day before in the 
battle on our right. 

No sooner had Garnett and Kemper started 
with the right and left of Pickett’s division 
than General Armistead, whose brigade was in 
the rear of both, followed closely after them. 
Armistead, however, started from a different 
position and passed over a different portion of 
the earth’s surface to the same point of attack. 
Almost simultaneously with the advance of 
Garnett and Kemper, and while the writer was 
intently watching their onward march, his at- 
tention was directed to a dense column whose 
front seemed to cover twice the front of Pick- 
ett’s division. This part of the column of at- 
tack had just burst through a fringe of timber 
along Seminary Ridge, where our artillery had 
been firing. 

When the writer first saw it this force was 
moving in a direct line for Cemetery Hill, and 
both the assaulting column at this point and 
the enemy were now in full view of each other. 
It proved to be Heth’s division under General 
Pettigrew, with the brigades of Scales and 
Lane, of Pender’s division, commanded by 
General Trimble. All our little group thought, 
from its appearance, that it was A. P. Hill’s 
whole corps, and shouted out, Here they come! 
Here they are!! Hurrah!!! This part of the 
attacking column was moving in a straight 
line over a different portion of the earth’s sur- 
face from that of Pickett’s division, but to the 
same center of attack. The writer would here 
remark that the lay of the ground around the 
ridge, which obliged Longstreet to place Armi- 
stead to the rear of Garnett and Kemper, also 
compelled him to form Heth a little behind 
the ridge and place Trimble’s command in the 
second line of the assaulting column. The col- 
umn of attack, now under way, moved steadily 
and firmly to the enemy's works, distant one 
thousand two hundred and seventy-three yards, 
The works of the enemy, in front of the as- 
saulting column, lay at an average distance of 
about one hundred and fifty yards south of the 
Emmittsburg road, and formed the defense of 
Hancock’s corps on Meade’s left center. These 
works consisted of an irregularly formed old 
stone fence, but not of the same height. At 
intervals there were breaks in the fence, and 
these were filled up by temporary breastworks, 
composed of rails and old logs, behind which 
earth was thrown to the depth of several feet. 
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That part of the enemy’s works that stretched 
to the right of the attacking column, was longer 
and stood forward, advanced about one hun- 
dred und twenty feet, while that part of the 
works on the left of the column of attack 
bent inwardly, forming an angle, giving to the 
enemy’s line of defense an echelon formation, 
or horseshoe appearance. 

Nothing occurred to the divisions of Petti- 
grew and Trimble in their march from the 
crest of Seminary Ridge to Cemetery Hill, 
until the column of attack was halfway over 
the plain, when all of a sudden the enemy’s 
artillery opened upon our advancing lines a 
most terrific fire from Cemetery Hill. 

On the right of our column Round Top and 
Little Round Top were in a perfect blaze, and 
sent forth one continuous and inextinguishable 
flame of fire, hurling their missiles of destruc- 
tion into our advancing lines. 

Seminary Ridge to the rear of the column, 
with the Confederate batteries to the right and 
left of it, sent forth their commingling smoke 
of fire and thunder, laden with their messen- 
gers of death, into the enemy’s left center. 

The first fire of the Federal artillery on the 
advancing lines of Pettigrew and Trimble 
seemed to smite the column of attack as if it 
had been struck by some unseen power, some 
great physical body, causing the column to 
waver, reel, and for a moment halt. 

It was only for a moment; in a few seconds 
the smoke lifted, when deep gaps which ex- 
tended through our lines to the rear of the col- 
umn could be seen. The brave Confederates 
closing up those gaps, over the dead and bleed- 
ing bodies of their companions, moved forward 
unflinchingly to the Emmittsburg road, Solid 
shot now plowed through their ranks, grape 
and canister were doing their fatal work in 
the game of death, and sweeping away hun- 
dreds from our advancing lines. Undismayed 
by the blood and terror of the conflict, the as- 
saulting column pushed on. 

Some mighty unseen power, over which they 
had no control and whose influence they could 
not resist, impelled them forward. As the col- 
umn neared the road it was within reach of 
the enemy’s musketry, which poured volley 
after volley into the column of attack, greatly 
thinning its ranks. 

General Garnett, with the left of Pickett’s 
division, reached the road about the same time 
with Pettigrew, while Armistead and Trimble 
were following closely after. On the extreme 
right General Kemper’s brigade was south of 
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the road and near the works. Archer’s Ten- 
nessee brigade, holding the right of Pettigrew’s 
division, hooked on to the left of Garnett, and 
thus united the whole column made a break to 
get over the first fence on the Emmittsburg 
road, 

Scores of the survivors often related their 
anxious suspense and the length of time it 
seemed tu climb up to the top of the fence. As 
soon as the top of the fence was lined with 
troops the whole line tumbled over, falling flat 
into the bed of the road, while the enemy’s 
bullets buried themselves into the bodies of the 
falling victims. Just here at this point the 
brave General Garnett, of Virginia, rode along 
his line covered with blood, with his head 
bowed almost to his horse’s neck. In a moment 
the General and his horse fell to the ground 
riddled with bullets in all parts of their bodies. 
The assaulting column only remained in the 
road a few seconds, it could scarcely be called 
a halt, when it rose and pushed over the sec- 
ond fence, leaving many of their comrades 
dead and wounded behind them. Just as the 
eolumn crossed the second fence, it received a 
most withering fire of musketry, a perfect 
shower of lead; it staggered for a few seconds, 
halted, returned the fire, and with one wild 
shout rushed forward to the works. 

From the road to the works the column of 
attack was, for a few moments, lost to view 
being completely enveloped by the enemy’s 
fire. 

The right of Pettigrew’s division—Archer’s 
Tennessee brigade and Garnett’s brigade of 
Pickett’s division—charged right on amid fire 
and flame to the enemy’s works, while Armi- 
stead and the brigades of Scales and Lane, 
commanded by General Trimble, followed 
closely after. Archer’s Tennessee brigade and 
Garnett’s Virginia brigade struck the enemy’s 
fortifications at the same moment, when Liecu- 
tenant Finly, of the Thirty-eighth Virginia, 
sprang to the left and grasping one of Archer’s 
Captains by the hand, exclaimed, “ Virginia 
and Tennessee will stand together on these 
works to-day!” 

The left of the column, under Davis and 
Brockenbrough, passed the advanced line of 
the wall where it formed an angle, and moving 
forward in that direction threatened to assault 
the right flank of Gibbons’ division, which 
held the advanced line of the enemy’s defense 
supported by the Federal division of General 
Hays, one of the strongest and best divisions 
in the Federal army. 
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The First Tennessee and the greater part of 
the Seventh with the Thirty-eighth Virginia 
and other portions of Garnett’s brigade rushed 
over the enemy’s breastworks, driving the 
enemy before them on his reserves. While 
he was beaten back the enemy contested the 
ground most stubbornly, and the scenes that 
followed during those few moments baffles 
description, A hand-to-hand encounter now 
took place, they fired into each other’s faces at 
the distance of five and ten feet, and struck 
each other over the head with the butt of the 
musket. Men fell as leaves fall. There were 
cool, deliberate movements on the part of some, 
while others manifested the most fiery deter- 
mination. Amid yells and curses men whirled 
about—falling on their hands and knees—some 
spinning around like tops while falling, others 
throwing out their arms and gulping up blood 
while falling, armless, legless, and headless. 

The struggle was soon ended, a deadly fire 
from the right of Hays’ division compelled the 
shattered remnants of Garnett’s and Archer’s 
brigades to fall back to the point where they 
had entered the enemy’s fortifications. As they 
did so they saw hundreds of their companions 
dead and wounded upon the ground—Boys in 
Blue with Boys in Gray, crawling over each 
other, all smeared with blood. Many of the 
poor fellows were dying with the peculiar yells 
that blend the extorted ery of pain with horror 
and despair. 

As part of Archer’s brigade and Garnett’s 
entered the works the rest of Archer’s men on 
the left of his line also crowded to the right, 
but received a heavy fire from the two brigades 
of the enemy posted on the left of the column 
and commanded by General Sherrill and the 
brave General Smyth, of Delaware, whose name 
afterward obtained a melancholy celebrity. 

Pettigrew’s brigade, commanded by Colonel 
Jones, now united with Archer's regiment that 
had not entered the fortifications and attacked 
the enemy with the most desperate determina- 
tion. 

While the writer lay wounded with General 
Smyth at Gettysburg, that officer told him that 
Pettigrew’s brigade, all along his front, were 
within thirty or forty feet of his line and fought 
with a fiery determination that he had never 
seen equaled. Some of Scales’ brave fellows 
took part in this assault. Three weeks after 
the battle General Smyth showed the writer 
the exact spot where the First Delaware vol- 
unteers rushed to the front and broke the left 
of Pettigrew’s line. 
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If any find fault with the falling off—or, 
rather, break—that took place on the left of 
Pettigrew’s brigade, the answer is, that there 
were scarcely any left to stand. One company 
of North Carolina troops in Pettigrew’s bri- 
gade lost every man (eighty-four strong) in 
killed and wounded. 

As another act of simultaneous occurrence, 
while Archer and Garnett were in the works 
and Pettigrew and others attacking them from 
the outside, General Hays noticed Davis and 
Brockenbrough trying to get their work in on 
Gibbon’s right flank. He instantly detached 
three regiments from his division with a num- 
ber of batteries and attacked our left, already 
weakening and beginning to break before the 
assault of Sherrill and Smyth. 

The assaulting column on the left and center 
was now completely broken, and in the confu- 
sion and terror that followed, thousands fell 
upon the ground between the works and the 
road and threw up their arms in token of sur- 
render, while the iron and leaden hail rushing 
from the mouths of a hundred cannon was 
blazing over them like the lightning’s fiery 
scourge. 

On the right of the assaulting column Gen- 
eral Kemper’s brigade was cut to pieces and its 
commander seriously wounded, nearly all his 
command were killed, wounded, and captured. 

General Armistead, who was before the works 
with his brigade toward the closing scenes of 
the assault, rushed up to a part of the wall 
which had been abandoned by Webb’s right, 
which was at the time falling back before 
Archer and Garnett, and seeing that his men 
were using the works as a line of defense, as 
some of the first line to the right and left were 
doing, cried out, “ Come forward, Virginians!” 
He then drew his sword and, placing his hat 
on the top of it, raised it high up into the air 
and, jumping over the wall, again cried out, 
“Come on, boys, we must give them the cold 
steel; who will follow me?” 

Lieutenant-Colonel Martin, with over a hun- 
dred men, responded to the call and followed 
their brave General. Many brave men, how- 
ever, weakened, and looked into each other’s 
faces with awe and astonishment. At this mo- 
ment the Federal brigades of Hall and Harrow 
rushed to the right (Kemper having been re- 
pulsed in their front) and attacked Armistead 
in flank, and at the same time Webb’s second 
line advanced and fired. 

General Armistead fell dead, and Colonel 
Martin and all that followed were instantly 
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shot down. Of those that entered the fortifica- 
tion, fifty lay dead on the ground and the re- 
mainder were terribly wounded. Not a soul 
escaped to tell the tale to their companions. 

The Emmittsburg road was literally choked 
up with the dead and wounded, while the 
space between the enemy’s fortifications and 
the road was covered with the dead and dying 
victims of the struggle, to which might be 
added thousands who lay upon the ground 
extending their arms in token of surrender. 

The cries of the wounded for water, mingled 
with their shrieks of agony from pain, greatly 
intensified the horror of the scene. Three 
fourths of the assaulting column were killed, 
wounded, or captured in less than half an 
hour. 

The left of Pettigrew’s old brigade, com- 
manded by Colonel Jones, began to fall off 
almost simultaneously with the right of the 
column under Kemper. The center of the col- 
umn, composed of part of Archer’s Tennessee 
brigade, commanded by the brave Colonel 
Frey, and part of Garnett’s Virginia brigade 
were the only men in the column of attack 
that carried their standards into the enemy’s 
fortification on Cemetery Hill. It is idle to 
ask such foolish questions as who gave way 
first? which imply a want of devotion and 
duty. Any intelligent soldier, accustomed to 
the hardships of battle, who shall even at this 
day visit Gettvsburg and make himself ac- 
quainted with the ground and insurmountable 
obstacles that lay in the front of the assaulting 
column, will not be very much surprised that 
the attack failed; but his surprise will be 
greater still that any, even the bravest soldiers, 
could have reached the point they did and live. 
In the Federal lines Generals Hancock, Webb, 
Stannard, Sherrill, and Smyth lay wounded on 
the ground. Of the Confederates, Generals 
Armistead and Garnett were killed, while Gen- 
erals Kemper, Trimble, and Pettigrew were 
wounded, with thousands of others. General 
Alexander, after the repulse, ordered up 
Wright’s Georgia brigade to attack as a relief 
to Pickett, but Longstreet stopped him, observ- 
ing “that the attack had failed.” Longstreet 
then ordered Wright to rally and collect the 
scattered troops behind Anderson’s division. 
About twenty minutes after the repulse of the 
assaulting column, General Wilcox with his 
brigade and Perry’s Florida brigade, who were 
on Pickett’s right, had, by some mistake that 
has never been explained, received orders to 
advance, but as he reached the middle ridge in 
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front of Cemetery Ridge, he could see nothing 
of Pickett’s division, whose right Wilcox and 
Perry were covering, and concluding that 
Pickett had actually passed over Cemetery 
Ridge, he also commenced to follow after, but 
he was met with a deadly fire of artillery in 
his front, while General Stannard’s brigade 
wheeled about and attacked Wilcox and Perry 
in flank, by which the Confederate line was 
broken and great numbers of our men killed 
and wounded. Wilcox and Perry then fell 
back and, forming with Wright’s Georgia bri- 
gade, completed Anderson’s division. 

This division of Anderson, of A. P. Hill’s 
corps, now presented a line of defense on Sem- 
inary Ridge, behind which the squads and de- 
tachments who survived in the column of at- 
tack and reached the ridge, found shelter and 
rest. Orders were instantly issued to Long- 
street’s divisions on the right, Hood’s and 
McLaw’s, to be ready to move to the ridge at 
a given signal. The same was done to the 
division of Rhodes, to fall back on Anderson 
immediately if the enemy attempted to follow 
up the disaster. 

It was no easy matter to reach the ridge, 
but many little squads from each separate bri- 
gade resolutely crossed the road and reached 
the rear of our artillery. Among the bold 
spirits who had penetrated the enemy’s works 
and escaped with their lives were the brave 
Colonel Shepherd and Captain J. H. Moore, of 
the Seventh Tennessee. The gallant conduct 
of these two officers was very conspicuously 
displayed in the bloody hand-to-hand -conflict 
in the enemy’s fortifications. They carried the 
struggle to the points of the enemy’s bayonets. 
Of the forty-seven men who composed Captain 
Moore’s company, forty-one lay dead and 
wounded on the ground at their feet. Colonel 
Shepherd and Captain Moore reached the Em- 
mittsburg road with a few survivors of their 
gallant little band. It seemed almost certain 
death to remain. It was about as cheap to go 
one way as another; cannon to the right of 
them, cannon to the left of them, volleyed and 
thundered. “ Perhaps, after all, we may regain 
our artillery,” said Colonel Shepherd. ‘“ May 
be we can,” said Moore; so on they went with 
their little squad. It was fully as dangerous 
to retreat to the ridge as it had been half an 
hour before to advance from it. They reached 
the rear of the artillery where General Lee 
was incessantly occupied, and cheering all the 
survivors of the column as they came back. 
He had a kind word to say to every one. As 
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Colonel Shepherd and Captain Moore came in 
General Lee rode up and, addressing them, said, 
“The fault is mine; I am to blame for it all. 
Rally the men behind the artillery, every thing 
will come out right.” At the same moment 
General Pettigrew, who commanded Heth’s 
division, rode in with his arm shattered by a 
grape-shot. Lee rode to him quickly and said, 
“JT am sorry to see you wounded, General. Go 
to the rear.” 

Longstreet and A. P. Hill were indefatiga- 
ble in strengthening the arm of the command- 
ing General. Their conduct on this trying 
oecasion was deserving of the highest praise, 
leaving a memorable example of the conduct 
that should govern men in circumstances of 
great danger. Generals Lee and Longstreet 
evidently looked for the Federal army to ad- 
vance, and remained near the center of the 
original line of battle, anxiously watching with 
a glass the enemy’s line, and exposed to their 
artillery-tire. Lee then rode to his right and, 
meeting Longstreet, they both rode to an emi- 
nence in front of Anderson’s division, and for 
over an hour remained there alone watching 
the enemy. 

If Meade had followed up the repulse of our 
column he would have received the same re- 
ception that he had given the column of attack. 

Swinton, the historian, in his account of the 
assault of Longstreet’s column, says: “ Heth’s 
division, while coming over the plain from 
Seminary Ridge to the Emmittsburg road, by 
the time the command had got half way over 
the distance the division broke and one half 
fell back.” Swinton’s statement contra- 
dicted by the facts. General Longstreet. who 
organized and managed the column of attack, 
in speaking of the very point now under con- 
sideration, in his contribution to the Virginia 
Society papers, Volume 5, page 265, suys: 
“The troops that fought with me the day be- 
fore (the divisions of Hood and McLaws) were 
not in a condition to co-operate with Pickett. 
Besides, too, they were confronted by a force 
that required their utmost attention. The men 
of Generals Pickett, Pettigrew, and Trimble’s 
commands received and executed their orders 
with cool and desperate courage. When the 
utmost sacrifice of human life which humanity 
and honor required had taken place, the as- 
saulting column fell back and the contest was 
ended.” 

General Longstreet certainly does not inti- 
mate that there was any defect of duty on the 
part of any command in the assaulting column, 
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The great commander of the First corps com- 
pliments the entire column of attack for their 
“cool and desperate courage,” and if such an 
event had taken place in the assaulting column 
on its way from the ridge to the road, as related 
by Swinton, General Longstreet would have 
known it, and he also was the man to expose 
any defect of duty. In the course of his in- 
vestigations, some ten years ago, the writer saw 
the original order of the commanding General 
in regard to the movement of the column from 
the ridge to the road. From this paper, in 
Lee’s handwriting, with General Longstreet’s 
indorsement, it seems that the column of at- 
tack, when they reached the road, was directed 
to “dress on the center” and “close to the 
left,” but in consequence of the heavy cannon- 
ade which penetrated and greatly tore their 
ranks with grape and canister, and to some 
extent broke up the alignment—especially as 
the column was nearing the road—this part of 
the order could not be executed by the officers, 
It was a physical impossibility. At 5 o’clock 
in the evening General Stuart passed his cav- 
alry to the enemy’s rear and attacked the 
Federal cavalry under General Buford; and 
while this was going on, Ewell’s corps was 
withdrawn from our left and placed behind 
Seminary Ridge. As Early’s division was 
withdrawing partly through the town, the 
enemy was advancing down the Baltimore pike 
from Cemetery Hill to occupy Gettysburg. 

The scenes that followed were indescribable. 
The house-tops and church steeples were filled 
with the sharp-shooters of both armies, watch- 
ing for an opportunity to get their work in, 
and the skilled marksmen succeeded in picking 
off many officers of Early’s division. 

General Early, with his usual courage and 
resolution, managed to withdraw his division 
successfully through and around the town to 
Seminary Ridge. His command, however, was 
greatly exposed to the front of the southeastern 
knob of Cemetery Hill, held by Steinwehr. 

It was while Early’s division was passing to 
the York pike that the writer of this paper was 
shot through the body and captured by the ad- 
vance of Steinwehr’s division. 

It was impossible for our command, in the 
excitement of the evacuation, to take with them 
to the ridge all of our wounded. Many were, 
therefore, left behind on the outskirts of the 
town. At 8 or 9 o'clock, p.m., the Army of 
Northern Virginia was safely posted on the 
crest and western slope of Seminary Ridge. 
In this position General Lee remained all the 
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following day, Saturday, July 4th, in a position 
rather to invite than to decline a battle. Each 
army had punished the other with terrible se- 
verity, and on Sunday, July 5th, General Lee, 
becoming satisfied that Meade would not attack 
his line, began to withdraw his army from Get- 
tysburg. The division of General Heth, still 
under the command of Pettigrew, was instructed 
by the commanding General to guard the rear 
of his retreating army. When Heth’s division 
left Gettysburg it mustered about eighteen 
hundred men. When it opened the battle of 
Gettysburg, at noon on July Ist, it was com- 
posed of seven thousand. No division in the 
army suffered more terribly or fought more 
gloriously. General Imboden, with his cavalry, 
was placed in charge of the wagon-trains 
(which contained thousands of the wounded) 
and was over twenty miles in length. 

General Imboden crossed South Mountain, 
and at Greenwood he left the pike and took the 
old Walnut Bottom road through New Frank- 
lin, Greencastle, and Hagerstown to Williams- 
port, where he recrossed the Potomac. Gen- 
eral Lee followed him on Sunday, but marched 
down the base of the mountain by the Fairfield 
road and crossing the mountain at Monterey 
pass, moved through Hagerstown to the Poto- 
mac, where he arrived and crossed the river 
on Monday night, the 13th of July, just eight 
days after he had left Gettysburg. The dis- 
tance from Gettysburg to the river, where 
Lee’s army crossed, did not exceed forty-two 
miles, and it would seem that he did not aver- 
age five miles per day —therefore, if, as some 
historians assure us, General Meade pursued 
him, the pursuit of the Federal army was quite 
a slow affair! As a matter of fact, General 
Meade could easily have overtaken Lee if that 
had been his object. But the Federal com- 
mander had other ends in view. He did in- 
deed move forward to the Potomac, but every 
move he made was with an eye on Washing- 
ton. The incidents on the line of the retreat 
are so numerous and thrilling as to place their 
relation beyond the limits of this paper. As 
Heth’s division, guarding the line of the 
retreat of the main army, reached Falling 
Waters, near the Potomac, while lying on the 
ground with arms stacked in a state of pre- 
sumed security, they were attacked by the 
enemy under the following circumstances: 

Generals Heth and Pettigrew, Captain Jas. 
H. Moore, and other officers, from an eminence 
were reviewing the route over which they had 
just traveled, when all of a sudden a small 
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force of cavalry burst ferth from a skirt of 
woods about two hundred yards distant. The 
little group took the cavalry for Confederates. 
The cavalry then displayed a United States 
flag and galloping up to Pettigrew, with swords 
drawn, shouted out, “Surrender!” They rushed 
over the little group, firing their pistols and 
mortally wounding General Pettigrew. These 
brave fellows then attacked the command of 
Heth. Heth’s men very soon realized the sit- 
uation of things, and seizing their muskets, 
opened on this party with effect, and very soon 
dispatched the force, tumbling them out of 
their saddles in every direction. They were ail 
killed and wounded in a very few moments. 
This was the last battle fought north of the 
Potomac in the Gettysburg campaign. While 
Lee’s army was passing on to the Potomac the 
scenes at Gettysburg were scenes of suffering 
and agony, mingled with great national rejoic- 
ings. When it was known throughout the 
North and East that the Union army had 
fought and won one of the greatest victories 
of the war, there was one universal shout. In 
the great centers of population the enthusiasm 
was unbounded. The railroads leading to Get- 
tysburg were choked up with people anxious 
to see the scene of the great conflict. Every 
road, by-way, and path, leading over the coun- 
try to the town, was thronged with people. 

Twenty thousand dead and wounded were 
scattered about in the hospitals, temporarily 
constructed for their accommodation. 

The writer found himself in the court-house, 
from which all the seats had been thrown out 
the windows. It was lined with wounded. In 
the center was a row of tables, upon which 
miserable victims were lying, writhing under 
the surgeons’ knives. 

Boys in Gray and Boys in Blue were all 
huddled together. In a few weeks some of us 
were removed from the town to a grove near 
the wall that Longstreet had assaulted. As the 
ambulances passed the fences on the Emmitts- 
burg road, the slabs were so completely perfo- 
rated with bullet-holes that you could scarcely 
place a half inch between them. 

One inch-and-a-quarter board was indeed a 
curiosity. It was sixteen feet long, fourteen 
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inches broad, and was perforated with eight 
hundred and thirty-six musket balls. I learned 
afterward that the board was taken possession 
of by an agent of the Pennsylvania Historical 
Society. This board was on that part of the 
fence where Scales’ brave little brigade crossed 
it. Various estimates have been given of the 
relative strength of the two armies, 

On the 31st of May, while the army was 
getting ready to leave Fredericksburg, Gen- 
eral Lee estimated his army at 68,352, and 
on July 1, 1863, he estimated his infantry at 
52,000. But from the writer’s knowledge of 
the Confederate establishment, he can not help 
thinking that General Lee included the in- 
fantry brigades of Corse and Jenkins, who 
were left behind in Virginia. If so, the actual 
strength of General Lee’s infantry at Gettys- 
burg was about 48,000, his cavalry probably 
near 14,000. 

As for the strength of General Meade’s army, 
his testimony before the Cogressional Commit- 
tee is decisive. The committee on the conduct 
of the war, page 337 of their report, give the 
statement of the Federal commander under 
oath. General Meade says, “ My strength was 
a little under one hundred thousand, probably 
ninety-five thousand.” This fixes it. It will 
stand in history recorded forever, that General 
Lee, on the field of Gettysburg, fought the 
enemy for three successive days two to one; 
then for forty-eight hours placed his army in 
a position rather to invite than to decline a 
battle! These are facts unquestionable. 

The loss of General Lee’s army in the con- 
flict was certainly very great, including the 
entire invasion. But in killed, wounded, and 
captured during the three days’ conflict the 
number did not exceed nineteen thousand. 
The loss of Meade’s army was estimated at 
twenty-three thousand. The Union army had 
regiments in the conflict from eighteen States, 
including regular troops. They had thirty-one 
regiments of cavalry, although many of their 
cavalry regiments were reduced to three hun- 
dred men. Meade’s army was composed of 
two hundred and forty-three regiments of in- 
fantry. Of course their ranks were greatly 
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COMMENT AND CRITICISM. 


ERRATA.—In SOUTHERN Brvovuac for January, page 
471, first column, fourth line from the bottom, for 
“troops ’’ read “ losses,’’ and for three”’ read “ four.” 
The sentence then would read: ‘ MeCook’s losses 
were about four times as many us Gilbert’s.” 


The Second Wisconsin at Gettysburg. 

A correspondent thinks that in Colonel Swallow's 
account of the “ First Day at Gettysburg,’ due credit 
for the capture of the Mississippi brigade commanded 
by General Davis is not given to the Sixth Wisconsin. 
“The only regiments participating in the charge on 
the railroad @ut,’’ he says, ** were the Sixth Wisconsin, 
the Ninety-fifth New York, and the Fourteenth Brook- 
lyn; the only battle flag taken was taken by the Sixth 
Wisconsin; the only prisoners captured surrendered 
to the Sixth Wiseonsin.’’ To substantiate all this he 
forwards the official report made July 17, 1863, made 
by R. R. Dawes, Licutenant-Colonel, commanding. 
From this report the following extracts are made: 

“Treceived an order from Major-General Doubleday 
to move at once to the support of the right of the 
line of the division ‘Seventy-sixth New York, Fifty- 
sixth Pennsylvania, and One Hundred and Forty- 
seventh New York), which was being forced back and 
outflanked by the enemy. I marched by the right 
flank, double quick, toward the point indicated. Be- 
fore reaching a position where I could be of service, 
the enemy had succeeded in turning the flank and, 
flushed with victory, was pressing rapidly in pursuit 
of our retreating line, threatening the rear of the 
First* brigade, engaged in the woods on the left. I 
filed to the right and rear to throw my line in front of 
the enemy, and moved by the left flank forward in 
line of battle upon his advancing line. My men kept 
up asteady double quick, never faltering nor break- 
ing under the fire, which had become very galling. 
When my line had reached a fence} about forty rods 
from the enemy, I ordered a fire by file. This checked 
the advance of the rebels, who took refuge in a rail- 
roadt cut, from which they opened a murderous fire 
upon us. I immediately ordered the men over the 
fence with a view to charging the cut. The Ninety- 
fifth New York, and the Fourteenth Brooklyn here 
joined upon my left. My men continued firing and 
advancing steadily. Iran to Major Pye, of the Nine- 
ty-fifth New York, commanding, as I supposed the 
line on my left, and, requesting him to move forward 
with me, immediately gave the order to charge. The 
men of the whole line moved forward upon a double 
quick, well closed, in face of a terribly destructive 
fire from the enemy. When our line reached the 
edge of the cut the rebels began throwing down 
their arms in token of surrender. 

“Adjutant Ed. P. Brooks, with promptness and fore- 
sight, moved a detachment of twenty men in position 
to enfilade the cut from the right. when the entire 
regiment in my front, after some murderous skir- 
mishing by the more desperate, threw down their 
arms. Major John A. Blair, commanding the regi- 
ment (Second Mississippi Volunteers), upon my de- 
mand, surrendered his sword and regiment to me. 


* Meredith’s ‘Tron Brigade.”’ 

tFence on the Chambersburg turnpike. 

{Unfinished railroad cut through ridge west of Sem- 
inary, 


“T directed him to have his men fall in without 
arms and move to the rear in charge of Major John 
F. Hauser, of this regiment. 

**Major Hauser informs me, that by direction of 
General James 8. Wadsworth, commanding division, 
he placed in charge of a cavalry guard seven officers 
and about two hundred and twenty-five men. 

“The battle-flag of the regiment was captured before 
the surrender by Corporal Asbury Waller, of Company 
I, and has been forwarded in obedience of orders to 
army headquarters. 

“The loss sustained by my command in this charge 
Was not less than one hundred and sixty men, killed 
or wounded. 

“After this capture of prisoners, by direction of Gen- 
eral Wadsworth, I took position in a piece of woods 
on the right of the railroad cut near the Seminary, 
where I remained about thirty minutes, and reorgan- 
ized my shattered regiment.”’ 


Southern Dialect. 


The dialect of the South is a subject of enough lit- 
erary and historical interest to call for the publica- 
tion in the SoutTHerN Bivouac of the following 
article in the New York Independent: 

The entrance of the Southern States into the intel- 
lectual and literary life of the country is one of the 
unforeseen results of the breaking up of its old 
patriarchal system. This fact has been very clearly 
put before our readers by Maurice Thompson, and it 
is of vast importance, as it not only enlarges the 
number of competing literary people, but introduces 
so much fresh and unworked material. Then the 
very stirring up and overturning of the foundations 
tends to an independence in literary forms that is 
sure to produce something new and valuable. Fol- 
lowing Sidney Lanier, the flower of the new in 
poetry, we now have a swarm of writers of story who 
are Claiming the first rank of favor. 

Their scenes are in the South, with its most diverse 
and struggling conditions. Whatis superficially new 
in Cable and Craddock and Harris and Mrs. E. W. 
Bellamy (author of “ Tilly Bones”’) and Richard M. 
Johnston is first their dialect; and we are interested 
to see that the attempt is making to hold these and 
other writers down to the actually and critically cor- 
rect. If this had been done by those who practiced 
the Yankee dialect, we might have seen less perver- 
sions of it. Professor J. A. Harrison, before the Phil- 
ological Association, and Charles F. Smith, in SouTH- 
ERN Brvovac, and elsewhere, have attempted some- 
what careful studies of Southern dialect. 

A Southerner can reproduce a Southern or a negro 
dialect better than can a Northerner. But a South- 
erner can not analyze it. He ean tell what are the 
variations from Addisonian English, but he ean not 
distinguish what is specially Southern from what is 
generally American. When Professor Harrison read 
his paper on the negro dialect, half a dozen members 
testified that most of what he called negroisms were 
perfectly familiar in Yankee-land. Mr. Smith has a 
clearer idea of what is specially Southern; but not a 
few words whieh he gives as such are, or were a few 
years ago, in the commonest use in Back Street, and 
the Thicket, and the Whacket, and Witchtrot, or 
whatever other names were given to the hamlets at 
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a distance from the village church. Thus, in Mr. 
Smith's lists, we notice given as Southernisms the 
following, which are as good Yankee as they are 
most of them good old English: favor (resemble), 
learn (teach), quit (stop), right (very—a New Yorkism 
rather than a Yankeeism), ride (drive), sick (ill), 
slick (smooth), snack (lunch), go snacks, summons 
(as a verb), tole (to lure), aggravate (provoke), clever 
(kind-hearted), designing (of evil intent), lay by (cease 
work), never did it (didn’t do it), er for final ow (as in 
window), dropped final g, 7, and d, or t, cheer and 
skeer (for chair and scare), flustrated, scrimption, 
bail (handle), dreen (drain), let on (I never let on), 
master (a master hand), near (stingy), sarchin’ (of 
medicine), to size (estimate), skimpy, all-fired, let 
alone that, set up to table, shingles (eruptions), and 
gallasses (suspenders). 

On the other hand, the large proportion of the 
words given by Mr. Smith as Southern are not, so far 
as we know, to be found in the Yankee dialect. 
They are Southern creations or survivals. Such are: 
bat the eye (to wink), dansy (dull), doted (decayed), 
fair off (clear off), frazzel (unravel), gaum (smear), 
heap (very many), reckon, sad (of bread, heavy), 
branch (brooklet), simlin (squash), fyce (dog), light 
bread (loaf), pack (carry), powerful (very), season 
(shower), suit of hair, tote, cyar, gyarden, gyirl, 
momox (to cut awkwardly), brash (impetuous), faze 
(disturb), norate (orate ?), lasty (lasting), to red (putin 
order), sweltry (sultry), swipe (sweep), ambeer (tobac- 
co juice), board (shingle), cow-beast, or cow-brute, 
ill (vicious, as some rattlesnakes are iller’n others). 

It is now time, before our dialects are quite swept 
away by the school-ma’am and the dictionary—and 
they are fast going in the North—for our Philological 
Society to enter upon a systematic plan for preserv- 
ing the record of back-country speech. Let us have 
lists of local words and expressions actually heard, 
made out carefully for special localities; and let 
these be published and distributed, and comments 
solicited from other parts of the country, so that we 
may learn what is common among common people 
all over the country, what is peculiar to a section, 
and what may be absolutely local toa country. We 
suspect that bysfe (a dog kennel, sounded with long #), 
is not heard far from Guilford, Connecticut, and that 
tossiance (a youngest pet child) has not traveled far 
from Cape Cod. 


The Honors at Shiloh. 


General Grant was at first so severely censured, and 
then so unqualifiedly praised, for his conduct of the 
battle of Shiloh that no even balance of opinion has 
ever been struck. However much the general features 
of that field have been treated, there are details which 
have never been brought under discussion. We often 
arrive at the underlying history of a battle through 
comparison with another of corresponding character. 
Waterloo appears to present similar conditions to 
Shiloh in this, that in both one attacking army was 
opposed to two separate armies placed on the defen- 
sive. But there ali comparison must end, and all the 
conditions of Waterloo must be reversed to present 
Shiloh. But sunpose, instead of having captured one 
third of the French artillery, Wellington had lost two 
thirds of his own; that Napoleon had charged and 
earried Mount St. Jean in person —had fallen while 
success attended his arms; that an hour—priceless to 
both armies—had been lost beside his dead body ; 
but that still his compelling hand had swept his eom- 


mand on to capture the last English corps that re- 
mained unbroken; that Wellington had been pushed 
entirely off the field; that the exhausted conditioa 
of the French together with a most gallant defense 
made, unordered, by his chief of artillery of all the 
remaining guns, alone preventing total rout. If, un- 
der all these conditions, Blucher had arrived and re- 
placed that shattered front with fresh battalions of 
his own, would all the laurels of Waterloo been Wel- 
lington’s? should none have been for Blucher? Yet 
this is precisely the way Shiloh has been judged. 

When the unbiased historian shall pause over that 
sanguinary field, he will see one controlling spirit, 
whose order of march and plan of battle presents to 
the eye of the military student no flaw: and, as his 
was the losing side, the historian will be generously 
great and pluck one enduring wreath of bay to place 
amid the sad cypress on the brow.of him who planned 
so wisely, and who fought so well, to whom only ad- 
verse fate denied full fruition, whose life went out 
with the glory of battle shining on his dying face. 
This he will grant, for A. S. Johnston was a great gen- 
eral, 

Looking opposite to the group who stood by the Un- 
ion, his eyes will fall upon General Don Carlos Buell, 
pressing on through storms and floods and ever deep- 
ening mire to bring a fresh army to relieve his rival 
in his most desperate need, and win laurels for the 
brow of another. In him will history see the more 
than Blucher of this less than Wellington of the 
American Waterloo. Nor will the prompt and ener- 
getic Nelson remain unrewarded. 

How much ought the fame of a great commander 
to rest upon contingencies? That such contingencies 
did largely prevail at Shiloh is self-evident from the 
tone of every Northern historian, weighing the death 
of General Johnston asa heavy balance of loss against 
the Confederate army and its cause; while every 
Southern writer as clearly shows there was no pause, 
no check, until he fell mortally wounded. It has 
been urged that General Grant had “ ordered an attack 
allalong the line” early on Monday morning. But did 
he order this previous to the moral support of Gener- 
als Buell and Nelson? or the material support of a 
large portion of the corps of the latter General? what 
remained to him of his own army with which to 
make that advance? Simply the command of Gen- 
eral Lew Wallace, which scarcely compensated for 
the total loss of General Prentiss after a gallant and 
protracted struggle. Does any intelligent soldier be- 
lieve that, with this and the remnants of General 
Sherman’s and General Hurlbut’s divisions, with the 
forty remaining cannon, it would haye been possible 
for him to have forced the fighting ? or could he long 
have held his own ground? Much has been made of 
the exhausted condition of the Confederates—worn 
they no doubt were, but how much more than the 
men they had defeated? They too had the advant- 
ages derived from Federal tents to sleep in, Federal 
rations to refresh themselves with. Would a beaten, 
tentless, foodless army have made successful head 
against the one which had deprived them of these? 
Would the cowering fugitives of the first day have 
suddenly developed into heroes on the second, and 
fought better without their artillery than with it? 
These are all pertinent questions, vital to success or 
final defeat. And it is safe to say that history does 
not suggest many examples from which affirmative 
conclusions may be drawn. J. M. ROGERs, 

Late Tenth Connecticut Volunteer Infantry. 
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HERE has recently been published in the North 
“The Life and Letters of John Brown,” by F. B. 
Sanborn. It is the story of an out-law written by a 
fanatic. The value of the book is due to the fact that 
it presents the vindication or justification of the 
Kansas marauder from the stand-point of his most 
intimate associates, whose sense of right and wrong 
was so warped that it was impossible for them to see 
in this character any thing out of harmony with 
that of an inspired prophet. 

It is not the purpose of this article to discuss the life 
of John Brown or to review the work of Mr. Sanborn. 
These are matters which must be left to the future 
judgment of mankind, for each age seeks and finds 
in the past its own heroes. What concerns us now is 
to observe the attitude of the intelligent people of the 
North toward this marauder, and to see what rules 
apply to his work. John Brown has been accepted 
by numbers in the North as the real liberator of the 
slaves, the mighty man of war, the apostle and mar- 
tyr, who prepared the way for Abraham Lincoln and 
the proclamation of emancipation. As a matter of 
of fact, John Brown was a lawless fanatic in Kansas 
as in Virginia, who claimed to be above all the forces 
of government, and to follow only his instincts as to 
what was right and wrong, placing his own judgment 
and desires in opposition to those of the majority 
embodied in the written laws of the land. He hesi- 
tated at no deeds of violence, and he incited others to 
them. Force was the only authority he would reeog- 
nize; he appealed to force against the established 
eode of civilization, and he fell as a criminal judged 
fairly and justly by the very system which he defied. 
Meager as are the materials here for hero-worship, 
John Brown has, among very many, been above all 
others the hero of emancipation. 

In the Northern papers it is gratifying to see that 
the attitude, at least of the literary element, toward 
John Brown is fairand unprejudiced. That cloud of 
weakly sentimentality which gathers about every 
murderer on the scaffold is slowly lifting, and the 
character of the man is revealed in its true propor- 
tions. The moral sense of some of the party leaders 
may be resented; the sympathy of the weak and 
mawkish may still go out to the evil-doer because he 
meets death bravely, but the intelligent classes will 
not be silent while John Brown is apotheosized. One 
may recognize the rugged strength of this devoted 
zealot, may acquit him of any mere personal ambi- 
tion, may believe he possessed the qualities of cour- 
age and fortitude in warfare and tenderness in the 
treatment of the fallen, and still be able to draw that 
distinction which is made between lawful and law- 
less actions, in maintaining one’s opinion, which 
places John Brown among the criminal classes. 

The Boston Transcript, writing of Mr. Sanborn's 
work, says, ** He does not do honor to the tine old 
hero by eulogizing every achievement in his life.’’ 
“‘And shall we.” it asks, *‘ either from more highly ed- 
ucated consciences endeavor to vindicate the bloody, 
fanatical deeds of the past, from Joel down to John 
Brown, by saying, the Lord was with them?” It adds, 

“*We must conquer, we must slaughter; 
We are God's rod, and his ire 
Wills their blood shall flow like water— 
In Jehovah’s dread name, fire,’ 
is a barbaric but not a Christian hymn.’’ And it pre- 
fers the lines of Mr. Whittier, 


“Perish with him the folly that seeks through evil 
good ; 


Long live the generous purpose unstained with hu- 
man blood; 

Not the raid of midnight terror, but the thought 
which underlies ; 

Not the borderer’s pride of daring, but the Christian’s 
sacrifice.”’ 


The Transcript begins its review: “ An authentic 
record of the anti-slavery days will not be written in 
this century.’’ This is the conviction which seems 
to have entered the minds of men concerning the 
history of this country. We are simply beginning 
to gather the materials for the future historian. and 
we may be very certain that the strict rules of justice 
will not be warped by the white heat of conflict; 
there is a certain intellectual integrity which will 
compel the application of the same laws of conduct 
to which each submits to-day twenty years hence, 
when the historian weighs in the balance the deeds 
of our heroes and estimates the worth of publie 
movements. It will puzzle the moralist of New Eng- 
land, reviewing the events which preceded the great 
civil conflict, to reconcile with any accepted code the 
act of a man who, placing himself above all law, 
enters a peaceful State to incite the slaves to insur- 
rection, declaring that ‘‘ his purpose was to establish 
himself with a company of twenty-five picked men 
in the mountains of Virginia, and from the fastness 
to sally out and emancipate slaves, seize hostages, and 
levy contributions on the slave-holders.” It will 
puzzle the same writer to understand the position of 
a Senator who, having been sworn to the support of 
the Constitution, declares upon the floor of that body 
that he recognized no obligation to obey the laws 
passed in accordance with its provisions. John Brown 
at least had the courage of his conviction, while 
others, believing as he, and that the Constitution was 
a covenant, Withheld men not unwilling to pledge 
themselves to support this covenant in order that 
they might remain in Congress. 

These acts and declarations like these will one by 
one come up for review in the future. In that day 
many political secrets wiil be proclaimed from the 
house-tops. The errors, the blunders, the follies of 
heroes North and South will be made manifest, and 
the wrongs and the injustice of this present time be 
righted. 


HE Index- Appeal, of Petersburg, Virginia, pub- 

lished, December 23, 1885, the following notice, 
which illustrates most admirably the generous sym- 
pathy existing between those who were actually en- 
gaged in the great civil conflict : 


“THE BRAVEST ARE THE TENDEREST.’’—The Indezx- 
Appeal published on Saturday last an item stating 
that a generous and patriotic gentleman of Water- 
town, New York, an ex-Federal soldier, had trans- 
ferred the pension whicn he was receiving from the 
United States Government to Mr. W. G. MeLaughlin, 
of Lunenburg County, through the agency of General 
Stith Bolling, to whom the matter had been referred 
by Senator Mahone. The Watertown gentleman— 
gallant soul that he is, and ‘‘ may his tribe increase,”’ 
for he loves his fellow men—has further written to 
ask that the names and addresses of five other needy 
ex-Confederates be sent to him. He has, of course, 
no other pension to bestow, but it happens that in 
the neighborhood of Watertown there are five of his 
comrades who wish to follow his example. These 
five gentlemen draw pensions from the United States 
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Government. They can get along without aid from 
the government, and now their hearts go out to their 
former foemen in the South who may be disabled 
andin need. General Bolling will forward the names 
as soon as possible. Verily, “it is more blessed to 
give than to receive,” and the poet was right when 
he said, 
“Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood.” 


This magnanimous act ought to be brought to the 
attention of every ex-Confederate soldier, for it is one 
which elicits a common appreciation, and should be 
held in grateful remembrance by all of them. 

We would gladly know the names of the gentlemen 
who propose to use the means with which the gov- 
ernment recompenses their own gallant services to 
relieve the necessities of destitute and suffering men 
once arrayed against them in battle. Such names 
ought to be household words in the South. 

The act is characterized not less by generosity and 


SALMAGUNDI. 


HE following satire upon the system of issuing 

orders indiscriminately by general officers was 

published in the Atlanta Confederacy by a private sol- 
dier in General Joseph Johnston’s army : 


HEADQUARTERS RESERVE BRIGADE, 
February 20, 1864. 5 
GENERAL ORDERS No. 30,217. 

In view of the numerous orders on the subject of 
furloughs from army corps and division headquar- 
ters, and in order the more effectually to guard against 
the possibility of any soldier obtaining a furlough or 
leave of absence, the following regulations in refer- 
ence thereto are published, and will be strictly ob- 
served in this command: 

I. In all applications under General Orders No. 227, 

5, 6, 18, 10, and 20, the certificates of company com- 
manders must show: 

1. That ‘order is Heaven’s first law.” 

2. That none are absent or desire to be absent, on 
furlough or otherwise. 

3. That every man in the company has re-enlisted 
for the war, and has signed a pledge to re-enlist again 
we the same length of time under the late military 
aw. 

4. That the applicant has been a “ gallant and mer- 
itorious soldier,’ and hasslain seven or eight Yankees 
in singlecombat. Sealps must be forwarded with ap- 
plication, on the certificate of a medical board who 
saw the same taken in action. 

5. In order that the above paragraph may be fully 
earried out, and only the meritorious receive fur- 
loughs, a certificate is required that applicant has 
been chosen by lot. 

6. The number of barefooted men must be given, 
together with the condition of the camps and the 
number of cases of camp-itch. 

7. The vulgar fractions of each company will be 
aggregated with the “ extra-duty men,’’ wagons, and 
ambulances, the square root extracted, and nine 
wagons out of every ten furloughed. 

II. When a recruit is furnished, certificate of the 
mother of the recruit must show that he was piously 
brought up: that he is not subject to desertion, in- 
clined to cavalry, and that he is not now and never 
has been a minor or nitre-bureau. (Family Bible will 
in all such cases be inclosed with the application.) 

III. In case of officers applying for leave of absence 
certificates must show: 

1. That applicant is alive and well, and hopes Col- 
onel George William Brent, A. A. G., is enjoying the 
same blessing. 

2. That applicant has never been tried by General 
Orders or general court-martial. 

3. That he fully and entirely understands all orders 
upon furloughs and leaves of absence, as well as all 
other orders whatsoever, that may have been or will 
be hereafter issued. 


charity than by adelicate appreciation of how charity 
may be bestowed, for it is not so much what is given 
as the way it is given that marks true charity. Anold 
soldier on the winning side sees another who fought 
under the banner which was conquered oppressed 
with age and want, weary with years and toil, scarred 
and crippled with wounds which bring him only 
wretchedness. They are both citizens of a re-united 
country; the strife has ended ; the din of conflict has 
ceased, save in the mouths of demagogues. The vic- 
tor treats his vanquished brother as he would a 
comrade in distress. He is the recipient of a pension, 
earned by his blood poured out for his country. He 
gives it to the destitute rebel, who can hope no aid 
or succor other than that brave and kind hearts will 
render, 

It is such a sentiment, expressed in such acts, that 
will make permanent the reconciliation of the sec- 
tions. The brave soldiers who fought to save the 
Union will yet make all men love it, and the poli- 
ticians can not hinder them, 


4. No such plea as a desire to marry, or to attend to 
important business, or to visita dying wife, father, 
and mother, will be considered in the present crisis 
of our affairs. No person of common patriotism will 
entertain the idea of dying ; neither will it be allowed. 
They must quietly await their turn under General 
Orders. 

5. No application for furlough or leave of absence 
will be entertained unless folded according to form 
prescribed in G,O.5,and neatly secured with six and 
a quarter yards of red tape. 

IV. The following persons are excluded from the 
benefits and operations of the foregoing orders: 

1. Allien who have been executed under sentence 
of court-martial. 

2. All married men who have either visited home 
or written to their wives within twelve months pre- 
ceding the battle of Missionary Ridge. 

3. All unmarried men who have, at any time dur- 
ing the period of six months next preceding the 18th 
of January, entertained the idea of a matrimonial 
alliance. 

V. No furlough or leave of absence will be granted 
in any case whatever. 

By order of Brigadier-General Vidette. 

JERRY Screws, Active Expectant General. 


About a year before the end of the war, Uncle Ike, 
the trusted colored steward of Major D——, was put 
in charge of a stock-farm in Western South Carolina. 
The rumor of certain unauthorized transactions led 
to the discharge of the major domo; but a few weeks 
after his master’s death he returned to his native 
place, where he subsequently became the owner of 
a prosperous brick-yard. During a recent revival 
Uncle Ike “ got religion,” and a month ago a neigh- 
bor overheard the following conversation between the 
ex-steward and a veteran deacon of his community: 

Unele Ike: ‘They say the Major's son is coming 
back from Texas. Going to look after his property, 
they say. Now just tell me your mind, brudder, shall 
I let him have those—fifty dollars?’ [Pause.] 

Then the Deacon: ‘* Ye’re goin’ to fence in that new 
patch on Coon Creek, ain’t ye, brudder?”’ 

Uncle ike: “ Use got to, I reckon. 

Deacon: ** Goin’ to take that mule old nigger Jones 
told you about?” 

Uncle Ike: ough to, I reekon.”? [Long pause.] 

Deacon: ** Well, then, about that question of yours, 
it’s my best advice, brudder, to let by-gones be by- 
gones.”” 
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